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-AESIBiCT > ^ , • 

A research ptoject conducted ' from July 1974 through , 
June 1976 to develop more comprehensive State-local planning for*" 
curriculum development, vork-ezperience programs, and programs for 
the' disadvantaged and handicapped was designed to coordinate total . 
planning activities from the' Kansas State Department of Educati'bn to 
^the locaj. classroom^ level. A regional service unit vas established to 
serve nine counties in economically depressed southeast Kansas and a 

-''n^eds assessments vas made to determine educational shortcomings. ^ ^ 

i Hanpoiter needs data vere gathered from employers in th% nine-county . 
area, as veil as data on vocational curriculum interests from . 
students, parents, and school staffs. Study findings revealed that 
educators at all levels and many area employers "vere- actively 
.involved in the project. As a result o£ regional cooperative panning 

^local schools' increased their proposals for innovative projects, 
inservice training needs vere pinpointed, and the role of career 
education in all aspects of educipiti^n vas demonstrated. Zhe regional 
servi.ce un^t conducted inservic^ vork^hops on career and special 
education and- on vocational curriculum-development. Study findings^ 
are detailed in the report, and materials related to^the occupational 
survey, inservice vorkshops, 'evaluation, and proposed plans are 

. appended. (MF) , 
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ABSTRACT 

"The jpurpose of this study was to research a more comprehensive 
state -local planning unit that would consider local needs for curricylxim 
development, work-experience programs, effective programs for the 
disadvantaged/ hamdicapped, and that would couple its activities With 
proper gupifince,^ counseling, placement, and foll6w-up services. 'This 
.study was conducted J\ily 1, 1974, through June 30, 1976, 

Utilizing the systems approach, three separate units were set up 

withiii-the project^ These vmits >yere: . 

, > >. 

1, Regional Service Unit \ 

2, Information Dissemination Unit 
\ 3. Research and Planning Unit 

Initial objectives, job descriptions, and activities .related to the 

> - , ^- 

goals of this research ^x^e re designed by each unit to coordinate total 
planning activities from the Stjjp-te Dejfertment of Education to th£ class- 
room leVel. ^ 

* • 
A contract was entered into Vith Erie, Kansas, Unified School 

District No. 101' to establish a Regional Services Uiiit to serve 

nine counties in e^horrxically depressed' Southeast Kansas, Once 



this office vras 6stabjiished, a needs assessment for the Southeast * 
area wasy^ontract.^d for and all three service uni|s connected with this 

pro/dc^ began ^Oi^erative planning. This cooperative planning would 

/ / / 



allow for the systematic procedures necessary to overcome the educa- 
tidnal shortcomings that had been revealed. Job descriptions^ere 
written for all three units. 'Th^se job descriptions provided for a 
. direct flow of information thirough all levels of education in Southeast 
Kansas. 

Findings '^vealed that practically all educators in the nine^cotinty 
area from the State Departm^nt level'to the classroom level were involved 
in the project in one way or another. And since all of the manufacturing 
services were contacted, employers in the area were aware, of Ihe educa- 

. tional services as well. In many instances these industrial leaders became 

I 

- Actively involved in the project and a stronger community interest ii 
education resulted. , i 

■ ' ■ . ^ ■ • !• 

Findings also revealed that as a result of cooperative planning the 
' number of proposals for innovative projeojts generating from the l^cai 
level increased and it was discovereB that the local schools were more ' 
willing^ to assxmie financial responsibility for these programs once State 
and Federal f\md4S were exhausted. Cooperative planning also allowed 
for -graduate student research to be directed towards more nearly 
meeting the educatiouctl needs of the area. I 

- / 

Txic need for in-service training pinpointed the fai^.that criterij^ 

for^quality control must be carefully established for both pre-service 

' ■ • \' ^ 

' and in-service education. . 

4 

.A 
III 



The findings also demonstrated the role career education can play 
itt developing, all aspects of Education. 

Asa result of this study, school districts within this nine-county 
area elected to continue the concept of regionalization. And* at tke State 
leyel, it was^ decided to include in the 1977 Plan provisions for personnel, 
development, evaluation procedures, total utilization of State resources, 
and a syst,ematic plan for state-wide research. Also included in the I97/ 
Plan were job descriptions for additional State staff to aid in carrying out 
these addit!jp!ial planning and research activities* 

ThisL project was also partially responsible for the enactment of 
House Bill No. 2381, which enabled schools to cooperate for educationali 
services in Kansas. 

■ * 

^ 

■ V 
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CtlAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Historically, 'Ufansas economy ha^ been structured on agr iculture,% 
niines, transportation, and aero-space. In recent years all these 
industries have experienced ei\her cutbacks or alterations, ca'using 
the econonnic picture of Kansas to change. As a. cons^f^uence, this ^ 
change in Kansa-s econonnics' has caused vocational education needs and 
patterns to change. Trainijlg^ programs once useful are iiR) longer 
needed at all, or else they are , in drastic need of modification or revision. 
There id also an 'urgent need for new training programs that can enhance 

• ^ ^ ' . ' ' V ' • ■ 

industrial development and create new industrial opportunity for all ' 
Kansas in all areas of the^tate. If vocational educationris to aid in, 
solving these ems and to meet the needs of Kansas citii^ens, it is 

obvious that more effective state and local'planning must take place. >C 

Among the specific 'recommendations made in 1974 by the Kansas 
Vocational Advisory Council was the need for a comprehensive^ 
state -local planning and information unit thaT^wofdld take into con- ' , 
sideration local n^dsi, and at the same time effectively serve all 
Kansansi Naturally, developing such a unit, would require that federal 
and state educational agencies become less dire,ctive .and recognize the 




continual change that occurs at the local level. Since all educational . 
change is affected by conditions that exist in a community, it^^wpuld 
also require that federal and state agencies make stronger efforts to. 
assist local school systems in designing and implementing the|r own 
change strategies. Federaj!^and state agencies, shoxild center this 
assistance on aiding the ^ cal system in the establishment of self- ^ 
directed, innovative, and self-renewing local programs. Implicit in 
^his idea is the. close cooperation among and between all the various 
educational levei^s- -federal, regional, state, district, local, building, 
and class room- -with emphasik placed on local initiative and educati^al 
activities. 

If: such a total planning and information unit were to come about, 
certai^needs the local level were evident. First, each school 

y ■ .1 

system would have to conduct regular, internal self-assessm^t. - 

Sbo6nd, eac|>school system would have to assume a staff -development 

pLO^t»«^^^""""^d thirdf if there were to be an informational flow, each . 

school system wovdd have to establish interactional linkages with 

various a|;encies. ^ 

On the otheir han4» certain needs were evident at the state level 

• ' /^'' ^ % % 
as well. The state would have to provide grater leadership and 



assistance for local systems. State staff and'tWacher-education in- 
stitutions, in cooperation ^th local tfystem"^, would have to refine 
srvicea in curriqiilurri, personnel training, innovative vocational 



programs, cooperative work experience programs, assessment 

* ' )■ 

methods, evaluation methods, and individualized instructional materials 

^ . .7 . 

and methods. Taking ihta consideration all these Kansas vocational 
educational needs, it seemed that the systemB approach to planning 
would be most desirable. 

♦ 

The systems approach to program planning is directed toward 

the very elements of vocational education. It includes: programs, 
• ■ * t ^ 

services, activities, budgets, facilities, and personnel. Jt considers 
the relationship of these elements to each other and to their environ-? 
ment. It focuses on: * 

1. establishment of desired objectives 

^ " - y 

2. formulation and development of Affective an'd efficient 
alternative means of attaining th^ desired objectives 

• • . " / ^ 

^ 3. allocatiSin of resources and^ optimal means required to' achieve 
tbe desired objectives / 

The sygtems approach is applicable at all levels and is designed to: , . 

1. provide the decision-^make r with more relevant and specifi*c 
information ' , . 

■ ^ 'a 
"J 

2. provide for the development of a set of goals and objectives 
to meet the vocational needs of the ^people . 

3. assist ijQ the design of possible alternative p:^ograms,*ser - ^ 
vic'es, and activities 

4\ analyze systematically and pre.|(Bnt for. review the established- 
priorities . ' ♦ 

5. evaluate all inherent, costs and degree of effectiveness oteach 

. alternative * . , ^ 
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frl ijtisuret a time dimension to ascert^^the full impact of 

expenditures and accomplishihents in the form of a multi- 
year program budget (out-put based) 

TT'^Veviibw goalsi priorities, an^ alternatives alnd conduct a pro- 
gramatic^analysis (evaluation) op a continuing sNqhedulied 
- ' » basis to provide esaential feedback to the systexn^Nplanning 

process* ^ \ - 

^ The systems afjproach centers around the assembling and using 

of information with local systems as the action agents. The lOccal base, 

where instrirctional programs, services, and activitie^s are centered, ' 

is the primary source of planning information. Valid and relevant ■ 

^ocal information becomes the vehicle for decision-making at all levels. 

.Information related to time, cost, and levels of performance provide 

the common basis for not only the development of local applicatibhs, 

but for the State Plan for Vocational Education. as Veil. 

The objectives of the systerpd approach should be: 



1, ' to specifically define the major objectives of systems and 

to prepare an overall systems design ' ^ 

2, to begin the development phaise after top management review 
and approval • , . < 

3/ to develop a system. to function an a continuing basis to m^et 
the information requirements of the agency 

4, to provide , information requir.ed' by the top management and 
local administrators in order to Assist them in the dcfcision- 



, 0 



making process 



5, to provide customized information necessary for production 

of various reports as required from the agencyy 

' ^ ' " . " ' ^ 

6. to 'provide a set of sub-systems and elements that are in- 

'° tegrated and^r elated: 



a, studeiif: :pelated data elehnerxtg 

^ b. Vt'^ff r^pla.tft^ date ^elements ' 

'^c. .course related data elements 'x 
•^V^ . • . • - . - \. \ 

'facilities^ i*elati4 data -eleiTfients / n 



e, financial related data elements 

f. socio-econortlic related data elements ^. 

"^In order t6 achieve these sys,tenis approach' objectives,* it would 



be necessary^ tK^re^Tore,^ for the state agency to invest the required 
resources in research to establish »an ihf-ormation system that would 
meet the requirements of the agency's activities for planning, budgeting,* 
operation, and evaluation of the attainment of th^ program objectives^ 

^ ♦ . f- ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

of the agency, agw ell a s an evaluation of past decisions. The informa- 



tion unit would have to include componeartry for guidaiice counsfelgr . ^ ' 
activities; curriculum development ^d implementatioru^and innovative 
typeVocational programs. , \l " 

It was discov^rea!fert the State of Kansas, Divisix)n of Vocational 
Education, had already established goals and functrons and had included 
them in the 1974 State Vocational Education Plan. The overalPgoal of 
the State of Kansas was H:o promote, plan, develop, implement, and 
evaluate approved vocational education programs in Kansas. Three 
broad ftinctions were identified as: 

1. state-wide leadership in Vocations^ Education ^ 

/ ( 

2. service to loc^l education agencies ^ 



3,. iegula'toj-y fvmctiqi^s in regard to Federal ^nd Stakje Jajvs 

> an.d policies. " * \ ■ ^ 

• ., ... '/ ; ■ " V ■ . 

^ To jirovide direction in meeting tnese goals, the State &et up the 

• . ' . ' - ' ^* * ' ^ . ' ' y • " 

following functions In three areas :^ ♦ • ' * . ^ 

r . •/^ . - • ^ . ' 

Vocational LcSadership ; . ' . ^ ' .a 

' ■ - I. ' * * ■ • . • > 

1* Coordinate "and provide direction for the state's vocational 
^ '» prograna as set out in tert!i^ of short-range and long-range 

plans. - ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

2. Iprepare promotional material for vocational programs. 

• 3« Provide a speakers bureau available to explain current and 
long-range benefits and needs for vocational education in 
Kansas. * 



4. Recommend policy to the State Board as it relates to voca- 

tional education.n*"*^ ^ 

J* 

5. Prepare proposals and reports on vocational programs in 
Kansas. 



6. Encourage research and development of special vocational 
projects in the> State of Kansas. 

7. Promote vocational youtl^ prograjns and serve as advisors 

to youth organizations that are*an integral part of vocational 
programs. • 

8. Promote vocati^al personnel development through in-service 
training programs.^ 

9. Disseminatevinformation to educatc^rs, legislators, and the 

general public on the value and needs of vocatic^al program- 
ming in Kansas. ^ 

* 0. Develop and give leadership to^e manpower development 

training needed in Kansas to ensure the expansion and support 
of the economy and the cultural objective s of the nation, 
with due regard to aj community's own goals. 



11. Nf^ki^ cooperati^^ arangen^ixts with other agencies for co- ' 
ordinating the effort in vocational Education as a component 



^^f 'ca^eer;^ucation. These would include: " ^.f ^ 
^. higher educational institutions ^ ' 



b. business and industry -^-^ 

,^ ^ cV iabor groups ^ ' ^ 

d. community action o^ganizatioirs ^ 

ej vocational rehabilitation agencies . 



J 



\ 



f. . special education agencies * /' ^ ' """^ 
' ^'^^ private health organizatipns 

. . /■' . " ' \ 

h. employnlent services / 

/ ■ • : 

i. local governments / . 

j. other sta^e agencies / ^ 

./ 

jService Functions to ttie Local Education Agencies: 

1^ Assist in (leveloping vocational curriculum. 

* ■ 

2. Plan shop and. lab equipment purchase and use. 

. \ 

3. Determine training^^eds through manpower studies and 

(^ccupational alialysis and /Mate this to the guidance acui- 
ties needed by the local agencies. 

4. Assist in preparing budgets. 

5. Provide assessment and evaluation methods and materials. 

6. Disseminate information on new and iimovative vocational 4 

programs. 

' ■ .. * ' • 

7. Kelate research in vocational education to program needs. 

8. Coordinate development and use of instructional materials. • 

9. Assist schools in developing career education in their 

communities. 



10. Aaiiit in the planning and implementation of adult education 

for local communities. ' ~ ^ 

t ■ - ' ' • 

/• , 

c , , • ^ - . 

11. Help loca^l^districts set up and use advisory committees for 
program d^evelop^ent, 'evatluation^ and maintenance, 

12. Assist in developing a voc^ational program allowih^ for the 

occupatiit^hal'jawareness, explpration, and training necessary 
; * for preparation ajifd advd^ncen^^nt in an occupation of the 
student's 9hoice. r , . , 



13. Provide a system for vocational personnel preparation and 
develojpment through pj^e-spryi^ and in-seWice programs. 

^ - " - ■ \ ^ , K 



14. JAssis'^.in a^oor^io^^tmg capaci^ with y.quth organizations 

Connected with 'vocational progranAi^ning 4t the local level. 

15. Teach seminars for all beginning teachers during the first 

16. ' Assl^st the school in organization a^d supervision of cooperative 



work-experience prognms. 

17, Provide iQdividual help from an itinerant teacher educator 
during'th^ first year 6i teaching. 




18. Cond\ict periodic, technical up*datifkg seminars on newest 

developments in vocational teaching fields. 

19. Provide supervised occupational experiences in the sumnier 

for vocational personnel. 

20. Develop learning packages and individualized instructional 

techniques. 

Rejtulatory: 

1. Interpret state and federal laws and rules as they apply to 

state programs of vocational education. 

2. Approve or disapprove vocational programs^and clkims for^ 

reimbursement. 



3. Administer provisidns of the Vocational Education Acts in 
accordance with the laws and policies established by the 
State Board. 



4. * Prepare annual projiections oP vocational education programs. 
" - . • ^ ... 

^ 5. Establish cost of progtanas and bett^fits that can be expected 
in relationship to job improvements based on several 
criteria: 

t a. financial record ' ' . * > 

. " . ■ ■ ■ ' \ • ' ' , 

^ b. '^job responsibilities ' • 
c. eipployability 



^ ■ 



d. advancement 




6. Set up a systen^ fox conducting f oil 6y^-up studies '6f vocational 
studfents. . 



7. Set up a system for the evaluation of vocational education i 
Kansas:* 




a. serving manpower needs \ 
student placement , 

c. employability of students 

d. longevity in employment 

Establish cei'tification requirements, including: 



A 



a. establishment of basic requirements 

b. establishrttent of professi^al i; 
for personnel 



mprovement schedule 



c. development of system for issuance and renewal of 
certificates 

As a means of accomplishing these goals and functions, in June,- 
1974/ a proposal based on the systems approach was submitted to the 
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federal government by the Kans^^State Department of Edixcation, 
Division of Vocational Education* This proposal, entitled '^The./Re«* 
search and Development of a Comprehensive VocatioxialE8tt«ation 

■ ■ ■ • . ^ • ■ 1 ■ ■ 

Planning' and Manajpement System for Kansas, " demozxstrate^^e^ 

"nieed for naore^ii^^j^ve state and local educational planning in K^x^>. 

Utilizing the aliceady e stalls he d goals and functions of the St^e / 

Plan. giT^Capisas, tlj||^roposai called for a! planning and infc^in^ uqjltf 

with its primary objective being the actual development o:ip com- /\ 

prehensive state and local planning^or vocational ^ducjmon programs 

serving a^ Kansans. 

This proposal^ stated as its major objec^ves: 

L To formulate a. Regional Consortium ^ommittee from 

Southeast Kansas and appoint Regio^ial- Planning and Mana- 
gement Coordinators, and to begin a regional^ssessment 
;%^f maoipower needa, vocatiLoiial programming, and placement 
^^^in the following education^ areas in Southeast Kansas: 

a. pre-v^ckt\onal programs ' 

> 

b. secondary vocational programs 

c. post- secondary vocational programs 
d« ^ adult vocational programs 

e. programs 8 ervixig Disadvantaged and Handicapped 
as well as minorities 




f. extent of cooperative type work^experience programs 
with business and industry 

g. guidance, placement, and follow<»up services being \ 
offered ' 



9^ 
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2. To e^blish an Inform^ition Unit 'that would prc^e a review ^ 
of existing systems already developed in Kansas, to pro- 
vide infornaation for managenient by obj/ectiyes, and to provide 
for the establishment of needs^ for further research. 



^ The purposie of this paper was to acquaint the teader with/t^e 
o&t^me activities, with the bai^c problems asaociated witl^he ac- 
complishiment of these 'objectifies, and witj^'infoi^ation to generate 
further thought relative to additional reaearc^h^^^^^^ in Kansas. 



/ 



V. 



' • CHAPTERS 2 



RELATED MTEl^tATURi: 

T 



^ The literature review focused primarily on, those studies pertiifent 

/' V • 

to the development of a regio^a]^ office and regiozial programs as related 
^directly to vocational^techmcal^progr^umff. Although ihe major focus wa 
on planning and all i^reas pertaining to pllanning, several reports were 
consulted which offered services 'and alternatives which this project 
coxil^ consider. 

One such report was submitted in 1970 by Carvel and; 



data concerning the Orange County^ki^ional Occupa^^il^Wj^jl^fi 

'\ ■ ■ ■ ■ - \ ^ MXf^'^ 

Study Report, Caliidmla^ Carvel identified potential rgljc^^ 
and alternatives which resen^bled characteristics found -in the southealst 



' Kansas region. Those problems were:t there j^jg^b considered 
planxiingior research effort to substantia^fe the nee^ of the districts 
to be served, and (2) md^t local district administratoi^ did not feel 

. they had been sufficiently consulted or not^ied prior^t<^^e regional i \. 
planning. . 



^Fred Carvel, Orange Co\mty R^ional. Occupational Program 
Study Report ^ Cali|otbia: Tadloc^ Associates, Inc. , March, 197.0, 

20 
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^ Although thisVreport coxild not solve these problems for the southeast 

\ ■ . v.,^ • ^ • ' • 

IjC^nsas region, it did provi4e information that proved helpful in making 

. ■ ' \' . 

'^--plaJiiB to overcome tha^e identified weaknesses. 

. ' ' ^ > ^ ■ • - 

^ Another area to be considered in the deve^lopment of this proj^t 



tjiQt specifically^ part of the planning process, was career educa- 
tion. Career educatiookh^ distinguished itself throughout the country ^ 

\ 

it has mac 



at tne cp 

, ( ' . A 

becai^e of the contributioji it has j!^de in the' field of^ocational edUca. 



tion. Because of the. concepts 00 vital to career' education and the philosophy 
behind this project^ the ij^ated^terature indicated tJja^^ijLiioidd 
overlooked in the development of the southeast Kan^sas ^roject^ Those 
concept^ as identified by Marland, Assistant Sec^tary foj^ Education ' 




axe: '<1) First, that career education will be^art ^ the curricul\mi fo^ 



^11 students, not just some. (2) Second, that it will continue throughout, 

a young steins stay lin^skhool, from the i^dt grade through senior high 

' 1 ^ \ ^ 

'school arid b^yoncJi if he so elects ana (3) Third, that every studen;t leaving 

school will posse^ss the s^lls necessary to give him a start in making a 

livelihood^ fdx himself and his family even if he leaves before completing 

high school. 

Marlanoy in an^address to youth in 1972, charged vocational educators 
with the task of "abandoning the traditional conce'pt of job training and 



■ 2 \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

John P. Marchakt"Career Education: What's Happening Across the 

Nation?. " Social Education. Vol. 37, 6, October, 1973, p. 488. 
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taking on the respoztubility of preparing youths. • .for maximum adapta«» 

Sility in an economy in yhich job and skill demands will continue through-^ 

9Ut their lives to be in ]^pid~^olution« ^ Y 

^ 0^ ■" ^ 

Career education became a part of this entire project aiid was developed 

in the planning. The major part of the literature survey revealed plai^&^g/ 

to be the core to this and every project. It was discovered th9.t unless ade- 

V " . " . 

quate planning precedes all else, and makes provisions ior a Workable 

' ' ' ..^ i'^^ 
ystem^^r abcumtdating neces^^'^ry data, ' a needs/jfssessment which caiv" 

easure the tf^eds from the state levi^l Fight on down to the classroom 

student need^ a personnel development jplan to prepare a statf, and a 

comprehensive evaluation whi<:h will meagre strengths and weaknesses 

continusaly, the project itself cannot succeed. * > > 



Planning then bei^me the controlling force from which all areas 
developed. 



Brieve and JchnBton succinctly defined planning for the purpose pi 

this project as Ahe exercising of foresight in deterxnining the ^licy, ^ 

pridrities and costs of an educational system, having diie regard for 

economic and political realities, for the system's potential for growth, 

and for the needs of the country (state or di^Krict) and of the pupil served 
4 

by the system. 



^Sidney P. Marland, Jr., "Career Education- -Not Job,^ raining, 
Social Education, Vol. 37, 6, October, 1973, p. 501. 

^Fred J. Brieve and A. P. Johnston, "Meaning anji Problems of Planning 
School Managem^, Y ^i7H7, 4, April, 1975, p. 36. 



. . ■ % , 

Plaiming in this sense^as then taken to include everything fVom a > 
look at what can done as a country 'to whirt, spedficaUy can be 
done at the operational level of/a, state education association o»=thj|^ 

> Although this' breadth off planning was not directly a^paxft-of this ^ 

tv?* ^ • ■ ^ 
^oroject, it was necessary tQ cpn^ider all things when planning fgr 

regional services. The planning process *became more difficult when . ^ ^ 
it yks identified l)y, Brieve an\^ohnston as a relatively new uhdertaking. 
AndS^ being new, planning was^ound to encounter^ sis tance at all 
.levels and wo^]ld require a great deal of work at all levels. 

To facilitate the planning and provide a discipline for assembling 
data, a systems applroach was sought, since planning itself must be 
• ve*y cdrefully designed. Most of the litferaturft^eviewed advocated • . 
the stftJems [approach foir ^e planning methodology that w<^d best suit 
needs ' 

s The systems ^epp*^oach to planning was described by Cleland and 
King as "The development of the dynami^ planning system will involve 
the use of systems techniques to develop a clear understanding oi the 
future impact of present decisions, to provide means for pticipating 
areas requiring future decisions, to permit the relative evaluation of 
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— ^ r ■ * » - \ . -1 ' ' 

pragrams to jpi^vide for faster and less i^i^^uptive imi>leme^ 

» Sto^re in "Research and the Systems Approach as Methodologies for 
Education" urged the coupling of research and systems ii^ord^r to' 



achieve the x^aximum resultaO * 

Although research and systems l^ave many similarities, 8towe stated 
that "Educational research. . .has become overly specialisce^. Proponents 
of this posit^n argue that systems methodology might enable the researcher 
to focus on larger/ "system-^^e" phenomenon, an^ence produce findings* 
of broad significance, "^ _ 

Because of the flexibility with which it was necessary to develop 
this project, the systems approach seemed more ideal. Stowe said 
the systems technique is '^particularly valuable when not all of the events 
required to accomplish a goal are identifiable in advance and when break- 
throughs may be -necessary. 



^DaVid I. Cleland and William R. King, "Regional Education Planning; 
A Systems View. " Educational Technology. Vol. 10, 10, October, 1970, ^ 

■p.^ 23. -^'^^u. r^' 

, ■ ■ " ■ 

Richard Stowe, "Research and the Syslems Approach as Methodologies 
for Education. '^ ;AV Commxmication Review. Vol. 21, 2, Suzmner, 1973, 
p. 166. ^ 



^Stowe^p. 172. 
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The data W be accunjulated and^placed within the system fell in 
the^areaff of needs assessment, personnel development, and evaluation. 
In order for the project to begii^it was necessary to study the needs 



of the area, from the point of view of the student a^ihe indtkstrial area 

? ■ ■ it- 

itself. *^ ^ "a. 

EiseieTin his "Guidelines £05 Re'giona^urVicuIuA Plaiming'' 
advanp^ tne^concept that a regional office must i|[entiMr]the needs of 
tha/ region and develop only those programs that will me^the specific 



needs that exist there. 



8 



In reporting on the entire planning procedure in his "Macro- 

Planning of fcdjication, " Windham states that only through a well-designed 

needs assessment can education justify its' existence to educational 
9 * 

administrators, 

, Needs assessment became' an important pari; of ^e j^lanning as it 
developed in the southeast Kansas region. ^ 

.In addition to the needs assessment, and partly because of it, the 
next area, which was identified in the related literature and later in 
the projec^itself, was persozmel development. 

1 • 

^James E. Eisele, "Guidance for Regional Curriculvim Planning," 
Educational Leadership , Vol. 26, 4, January, 1969f p. . 

^Douglas M. Windham, "The Macro- Planning of Education: Why 
it Fails, Why it Survives, 'and the Alternatives.r" CompaTative Education 
Review . Vol. 19, June, 1975, pp. 197-198. 



. Regardless of how much planning is done, how many needs a^e <^ 

■" - . • * . ' < ' '■, 

identified, it wa.s unanimous in all related research that there must, be. 

a tfeined stalff to successfully carry through with the project. Without 

' this additit>il to the planniiig, the project cannot succeed. 

'■^ * * And if vocational education is to meet the demands placed upon it 

now, not/at a future date, provisions must be included within the plan 



'Ss^or par sonhel training. ^"To say that much n^eds to 6e done is all too 

V- obvious!^ started ]Sridve and Johnston, "for whfeit is. involved is retrainiftg 

1^^'^ ' '■•' ■■'■* " ^ ^ ' ' - ^ " r ^ 

Uf' of entire staffs--from Superintendents to teachers--to become 'Vre&ults'M 

rather^han "activities!' orj^nted. t 

Miller placed total success of any educational project on in- service 
^training of staff members. He sees "Change, .'.now and of th^^ 
The ability of vocational education to ^j^rovide relevancy while creating 
alternatives for learners of all age9 which reflect. . . change. " He goes \ 
on, "keeping pace and prodding leadership require^ a personnel development 
system responsive to the needs of individuals. ^ 

• iPhe f ollowing guidelines to be used in developing a personnel in- 
service training program were developed by Miller: , 



^ ^Brieve and Johnston, p. 36; * ^ 



[elvin D. Miller, "A State Model for Vocational Inservice Educa- 
tion, 1^[heor^JntoJPractice, Vol. 11, 4, October, 1972, p. 54. 
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1, - A long-range plan of in-service education needs must be 
established,^'. 

In-service training is a cooperative effort of the individual, 
local educatioxial agency, state agency and teacher education, 

3, In-service education involved setting individual participant 
and group goals, 

4, Each participant in an in-service program produced a product 
, as a part of the implementation phase^of in-service, 

5, In-service instruction is designed to provide instruction over 
an extended period and includes an implementation phase, 
(Personalized assistance at the individual's place of work, ) 

6, An evaluation plan is provided as an integral pa»t of in- 
service education, ^2 ^ 

Just as the final guideline for personnel development was evaluation, 
-evaluation wis also the final area identified in the related literature as 
necessary in the planning process. 

All reports studied urged that evaluation must be- included withi» 
the plans and developed in such a way that everything, including the 
evaluation itself, can be evaluated, 

Windham, in his report on the need for total planning, considers 
constant and complete evaluation critical to the success of^any plan. 
He stiites that once goals are established at any level there must be a 



^^Miller, p. 56. 
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*'contintLixig examinatAon of educational incentive systeniB to determine 

which are co\inte reproductive to efforts .to achieve the specified educa« 
13 

tional goals J' ^ 

The Brieve /Johnston study placed even greater emphasis on eyalua 
tion« They^ stressed the need to evaluate the process as well as the 
performance: 



It is obvious that we need to look at what happens to students 
in a jtiven experience in order to judge the real worth of a 
progilm* But we often fail to look at hpw well the program 
was adxmnistered. What did the teac^rs do to insure its , 
success? The principal? The centptl office supervisor? 
This is simply another way of saying that the whole school 
system must be held accoimtable for^what went^on in^ the 
program* 

to 

• ..No program is perfect. Sometimes the goals have to be 
changed, sometimes the analysis of alternatives is faxilty 
and must be reworked- -any one or combination of all of the 
processes may have to be redone based on the infer nation 
from the evaluation (including the evaluation itself). Any 
part of the system is always open to change.^ No miatter how 
much we may like a particular program, it will have to under- 
go close scrutiny based on the evaluation and iis subject to 
revision or even elimination at any time* 

Another stu^ which supported the need for evaluation procedures 
was Miller's "A State Model for Vocational Inservice Education." Miller 



l%ihdham, p. 199. 
^^Brieve and Johnston^ p. 35* 
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said "Evaluation must pccur thrbughout the program to aUo^ for proceis 

15 . ^ 
and ongoing product measurement. " ^ , : 

Matthews makes a strong case for evaluation when he says. "... if ^ 

■ • •< 

education is to improve its image with the public and the legislature, it 1 . 
must be willing to act to remove incompetence from the system. To 

continue tb ignore incompetence is an alternative that can no longer be 

-J ■ ' ■ . 

cons^id^ed. " In presenting his argtlmenis for an evaluation iystem he 

further lirged^at the same evaluation system whicS identifies incompetence 

must be designed to recognize outstanding performance as weU. 

Throughout aU the literature reviewed wit^ regards for this southeast 

Kansls project, the same organizational patteL emerged. First that ' 

planning must be the core for aU actions that aJe taken, next that the ^ 

systems approach be combined with research to produce realistic data. . 

third that a needs assessment be taken, fourth, that personnel development 

be included within the plans, and finally that a comprehensive evaluation be 

developed to Measure the degree of effectiveness of aU otiier parts. 



f ^^Miller, p. 55. ^ 

l^Marvin R.- Matthews. '.'Educational AccountabiUty: To Whom- 
For What?." Thrust for Educftion JDeadership . Vol. 2, 1. October. 
1972, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER m 
METHODS 

The methods used to accompliah this proposal derived from 
the need for more effectlvi state and local planning for vocational 
education in Kansas. It was determined that. a more comprehensive 
state -lebal planning unit should be developied which would consider 
local needs for, curriculum development, work-experience programs, 
effective prograi||^ for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and min- 

orities— and which would couple its activities with proper guidance, 

■ 'i 

counseling, placement.^: and student follow-up services. 

Specificallyt to help meet the vocational needs of people in 
the Southeast Kansas area, the first main objective under this grant 
was threefold: 

1. To formulate a Regional Consortium Committee f'^ the 
Southeast Kansas area and to appoint Regional Pla^ng 
and Management Coordinators* ^ 

.2. To begin a regional assessxnent of manpower needs of 
Southeast Kansas and to correlate these to statewide 
needs* ^ 

3, To begin a regional assessment of vocational programming 
and placement in the following areas: 

. a, pre -vocational programs 

b» secondary vocational programs 

22 
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c. post-secondary vocational programs 

d. adult vocational programs 

• ■ , ' a 

e. programs rervihg disadvantaged and handicapped, 
as well as^minpritiel^ ■* , ,^ < 

£• extent of coop(^ative type work-experience programs 
with business and industry 

^ g, guidance, placement, and follow-*\q> services 
being offered o 

The Soutkeast area of Kansas was chosen for this experiment 

because of its low socio-economic structure, ^The main industries 

in SoutheajBt Kansas (agriculture, mines, and transportation) have 

all suffered severe cutbacks in recent years; and the decline in mining 

has caused the nine Southeast counties of Kansas to be identified 

by the Ozark^Regional Commission as a depressed area. These 

counties are: Allen, Bourbon, Cherokee, Crawford, Lab^ettCj M 

gomery, Neosho, Wilson, and Woodson. In conjunction with this 

economic problem in Southeast Kansas, total state economy measures 

had pr evented adequate staffing for the local vocational programs . _ ; 

Therefore, it was deemed imperative to find ways to amplif^.the 

expertise and se:^ices of the epcisting vocational education staff if 

this^area of Kaji^lSfs were to b^ adequately served; 

I _ . « 

Using the systems approach, it was necesslairy to take into 
account programs, services, activities, budget, and personnel, and 
to focus on: 
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1. e0tabli4hmant of desired objectives 

2. formulation and development of effective and efficient 
alternative means of attaining the desired objectives 

\. " » 

3. allocation of resources and optimal means required to 

achieve the desired objectives. 

^ ■ •■ V 

Regional Service Unit ; 

The Kansas State Department of Education. Division of Voca* 
tional Education, in o^der to provide the decisionrmakiers with more 
relevant and specific information, and to assist in the design of 

• ■ ' . ■■ ■ V • ' ^. 

possible alternative programs, services and activities, entered into 
an agreement with Erie, Kansas, Unified School District #101, to 
set up a Regional Service Coordinating Unit at Erie for services 
relating to the objectives of this project. The Stote of Kansas, Div- 
ision of Vocational Education, contributed financial, r<Dsearch, and 
personnel assisUnce to this Regional Office, which was to serve 
nine counties in Southeast Kansas (AlleO^ Bourbon, Cherokee, 
Crawford. Labette, Montgomery, Neosho, Wilson, and Woodson). 

In order to coordinate this Regional Unit with state and local 
units in the manner called for by the systems approach, the following 
Management and Administration Policy was established in this 
agreement: 

1. The management of the activities of the Regional Office 
would be done through the Assistant Commiissioner for 
Vocational Education with the aid of a five (5) member 
task force consisting of representatives from the Division 
of Development, the State Advisory Council for Vocational 

■ . . ' 32 
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Education, the Exemplary and Special Needs Sedtion, 
and one other select Department of Education pepson. 

2. Office space would be provided in the State Depattment of 
Education fcyr^all staff members of this project ^except 
those desienated as Regional Personnel; and the Regional 
Personnel wotild be provided office space in the Erie 
Unified School District #101. 

3. AU stajEf members of this project would be avadlable to 
work with the Division of Vocationcd Education and the 
Department of Education staff personnel, and woijld par- 
ticipate in staff meetings as well as provide regiolar pro- 
gress etnd other ^reports to the vocational education staff. 

Thus, through a service contract with Erie USD #101, a 

Regional Office was setup, a director, Mr. George Varley, was 

l-bired, and the Regional Coordinating Unit was put into operation on 

July 1, 1974. In order to provide the decision makers with more 

relevant and. concrete information for the design of possible alterna^ 

tive progrcuns, services, and activities, the first step taken was a 

region- wide ;ptudy of the present status of programs in the area 

served by the Regional Office. and a study of what services were most 

needed* This study, conducted by the Regional Office and Dr. Paul 

' Parker of Keinsas State College of Pittsburg, which is on file at the 

^ state -department x)f .vocationatl education, . determined that thje, fifteen 

most needed services in Southeast Kansas were: 

1. Scijool administrators and local Boards of Education should 

consider developing clear statements of educational 

commitment. 
' t • 

2. Priorities in curriculum structure should be established 

in each school. 

3. School administrators should consider designating an 

adqainistrative position in career preparation. 



4.'-^hool0 should conduct ivser^rlce institutes^ seminars, 
akd classes for personnel. \ 

5., Schools should provide adequate resources for developing 
materials* V 
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6. Schools should employ advisory committees. 



7« Schools should work with area resource personnel in the 
development of priorities concerning the implementation 
of supplemental programs for the Disadvantaged/Handi« 
capped student. ^ 



8. Scho9ls should work with teacher -preparing institutions 

and pre-service preparation programs. 

9. Schools should consider the organization of effective area 

cooperatives and/or consortiums. 

I. . ' . 

10. Schools shoiild assist their faculties in building career- 

related instruction content into their teaching plans. 

11. Schools sliould provide in-service activities for counselors 

in the areas of student placement and follow-up. 

12. Schools shduld conduct special administrative training 

/programs. 

.13. Schools should develop new programs that are articulated 
with the total educational program. 

14. Schools should solicit technical assistance from regional 
.office p^HSonneA in pM^liM Jp? P??«?*n?^^ . - 

15. A comprehensive needs assessment related to the manpowe 

needs of the local districts should be conducted. 

These fifteen recommendations proved to have a strong cor- 
relation with the eleven needs that have been included in the orginal 
proposal of this grant: 

1. as sistance in developing vocational program^i 

■ r 



2. assistance in developing vocational curriculum 

3? determination of needs throu|[h manpower studies and re- 
j ' lation oi these needs to guidance activities ; ^ 

4. dissemination of general information and information on 

, innovative vocational programs — . , ■ 

I ' ' ■ \ 

5, assistance to schools in organizi£g cooperative Work- 

experience programs 

6, f provision of assessment and evaluation methods and 

materials 

7. development of learning packages and individualised in- 

struction materials 

8. research related to Vocational Education programs 

9, assistance in developinj^nd implementing Adult Education , 
l6. assistance in shop, planning 

' 11. assistance in preparing budgets for vocational programs 
r These two lists of needs were combined and used to develop a 
malleable set of seven realistic gjoals and objectives to meet the 
vocational needs of the%eople in Southeast Kansas: 

1. determination of vocational needs through resear|:h and 

manpower studies and the relation of these needs to 

guidance 

2. dissemination of general information and information 

on innovative vocational programs 

3. assistance in developing vocational curriculum and in de- 

veloping learning packages and individualized instructional 
materials 

4. assistance in developing vocational programs 

5. assistance to schools in organizing cooperative work- 

experience programs 
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6« assistance in developing and iznplenaeni;^iig^adult education, 
facility planning, and preparing budgets for vx>cational 
education 

7* provisions for assessment and evaluation methods. 

Based upon these seven needs, the plan of action was begunf 
additional perst>nnel hired, and public relations work necessa^ry to 
form a local steering comniittee conmienced. 

Unfortunatelytthe Regional Director, Mr* Varley,- was stricken 
by aft wrtCKded illness in the winter of 1974 which resulted in hisdeath 
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in May, 1975. A ndw director, Mrs. Janet Perron, was appointed and 

4 

assumed office on July 1, 1975; some personnel changes occurred at 
this time* Elmer Reid, Coordinator of Disadvantaged axid Handicapped 
Programs, resigned, and Sally DeMoss, one of two temporary Career 
Education Coordinators, was signed to a one-year coxitract on a 
separate federal project, flie was one' of five Career Education 
Coordinators assigned to work in five different areas of the state to 
help implement career education concepts at the local leveL The work 
on the project was continued by the new apali with a minimum of de- 
lay. The original project >yas to run to January 1, 1976; however, 
recognizing the immense scope and importance of the project and 
taking into consideration the change of staff and the time limit in- 
volved, application for a six-month extension was submitted to the 
federal goverxmient and was granted. This extension allowed the 
project to run through June 30, 1976. * 

36 
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In addition to a Regional Director aiid a Career Education Co- 
ordinatQr, an Evaluator and Coordinator for Special N6eds Programs, 
Mr. David DeMoss, was employed to work out of the Erie office in 
order to assure a time dimension, to review goals, priorities, and 
edternatives, and to evaluate alliiiherent costs and degree of 
effectiveness of each alternative. Also, because funding was limited 
under this federal grant,, the state directed that the services of 
resource persons within the Southeast region were to be utilized in 
support of this project. Already functioning within this region wer^ 
a teacher- educator, Paula Briley, and a vocational counselor, Larry 
Stillwell, both of Columbus Area Vocatioiaal Technical School. With 
the assistance of the State Department of Education, Office of 
Exemplary and Specisli Needs, cooperation with these two resource 
persons was instituted and their services were utiHzed as needed 
throughout the project. 

Taking into consideration the needs and established priorities 
of the regioii, the resources and personnel available ^^and the cost 
and time factors involved, the new director estabUshed the following 
job descriptions for the riegional staff: 
Regional Director 

1, Conduct an extensive Manpower Needs Assessment in 
Southeast Kansas. This would be a follow-up to the 
Status Report developed by Dr. Paul Parker and the 
Regional Office, and should provide information for local 
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school adznimstrators to use in the development *of 
vocational programs, as well as some training on how 
to use the information* 

2. Organize a Regional Advisory Conmiittee which could be 

used to involve industry in the plazming of vocational 
programs in Southeast Kansas aUd form a line of conmxuni* 
cations between local educational persoxinel and industrial 
personnel. 

3. Oeterznine training needs through manpower studies and ^ 

occupational analysis and relate this to the guidance ' 
activities needed by the local agencies. 

» 4. Allocate those resources available to the Regional Office I 

to assist'in the achievement of desired vbcational objectives 
within the region. 

5. Facilitate the cooperative efforts of regional school adniin- 
istrators in the development of a student follow-up plan. 

V 6. Assist the loc<il schools in the organization 'amd siifi^^visioti 
of cooperative work- study programs* / ^ 

7. Encourage research and development of special vocational 
{ projects in the nine-county area and relate them to 

program needs ^ 

a. The regional staff will keep themselves informed on 
^ current research being conducted in the St^e. 

b. Data and personnel from these research projects will ^ 

be incorporated in worksh9ps«and insei;lvice programs 
whenever possible. 

c. The regional staff will work with local school admin* 
istrators on a continuous basis to determine where 

\^_^.-^ their areas of need are. ' 

8. Assist in developing vocational curriculimi, plan for thie 

purchase of shop and lab equipment^ and assist in pre^ 
. paring budgets. v 

9. .Provide supervised occupationail experiences ixi the sunmier 

for vocational per sozmel. ! .N:^ ^ 

er|c 
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10. Provide a system for vocational personnel preparation 
and development through pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams. 

a. Act as liaison betweCij^llege instructors and industrial 

personnel to update programs on the cioUege campus. 

b. Facilitate any cooperative arrangement between edu- 

cators and industry that can be mutually agreed upon. 

c. Upon request from local school districts, the regional 

staff will develop a proposal for in-service training. 

11. Provide a speakers bureau available to explain current 
and long-range benefits and needs>for vocational education. 

12. Prepare promotional material for Vocational programs. 



4t 



13. IXsseminate information to educators, legislators, and 
the genercil public on the value of vocational progranmiing 
in Kansas. 

14. Coordinate and provide direction for the state's vocational 
program ^s set out in terms of short and long-range plans. 

15. Recommend policy to the State Board as it relates to 
vocational education. 

16. Promote vocational youth programs and serve as an 
advisor to youth org^zations at the local level that are 
an integral part of vocatiojual education programs. 

17. Administer and be accoimt able for the financial provisions, 
terms, and conditions specified in the federal grant of 
this project. < 

isj Provide any other services that meet the needs identified 
by the ipcal school districts and their administrators. - 

Regional Ev aluator^fc Coordinator for Special Needs Programs ; 

1. Assist local school administrators and special education 
administrators in developing vocational curriculum for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

39 . ^ 
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2. Assist local school districts to set up and use advisory com- 

mittees for program development, eviljiatlon, and maintenance. 

3. Assist the Regional Director in developing a needs assess- 

ment for total vocational programming in the region. 

4. Prepare proposals and' reports on vocational programs in 
the Southeast Kansas region. 

5. Develop ten (10) supplemental types of services for dis- 

advantaged and/or handicapped vocational programs in the 
nine -county area. 

6. Hold at least one in-service training session for all schools 

in the region dealing with the use of K-VIEW materials. 

> 

7. Spend one day each quarter (or when directed by the SUte 

Program Administrator) at the State Office fbr the purpose 
of up-dating programs concerning disadvantaged/handicapped 
students or K-VIEW. 

8. Provide assessment and evaluation methods and materials. 

9. Hold at least one (1) ' in-service training program for^vix- 

cational teachers to identify disadvantaged/handicapped 
students. 

10. Provide assessment and evaluation materials and make at 

least one (1) monitoring visit each month to each project for 
-disadvantaged and/or handicapped students in the region, and 
make a monthly written report of such to the Regional Dir- 
, ' ector for transmittal to the State Program Administrator. 

11. Assist the Regional Director in providing] a speakers bureau 

available to explain current and long-radge benefits and 
needs for vocational education in Kansas .\^^__ 

12. Promote vocational youth programs and serve as an advisor 

to youth organizations at the local level that are an Integral 
part of v6cational programs. 



Career Educatioii Coordinator; x 

1. Make cooperative arrangements with other agencies coordinat- 
ing the effort in vocational education as a component of 

Er|c 40 
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career education, which would include: 



a. 


higher educational institcftions ^ 


b. 


businss and industry- 


c. 


labor groups 




community action organizations 


e. 


vocationcd rehabilitation agencies 


f. 


special education agencies 




public and private heedth organizations 

i 


h. 


employment services 


i. 


loccil governments 


j- 


other state agencies 



2. Assist loccil school (districts in developing a career program 
allowing for the, occupational awareness^ e9q>loration, • 
and training necessary for the students' preparation and 
advancement in occupations of their choice. 

3« Conduct an inventory of career education activities and 
conmiunity resources in the region* 

4* Identify and compile information on successful career 

education practitioners in the area and assist to develop 
local career education^facilitators. 

^« Assist the Regional Director in providing a speakers bureau 
available to explain current and long<»range benefits a^d needs 
for career and vocational education in Kansas. 

6. Disseminate information and promotional matiBrials for in- . 

novatiLve career programs on the value and needs of career 
education in Kansas. ^ 

7. Assist in developing career education curriculum. 
Paula Briley, the teacher^educatort who was already 
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functionizig within the Southeast area of Kansas as a researcher in 

pej^onnel developnaent methods under the auspices of the Director 

of Exemplary and Special Needs, Division of Vocational Education, 

was assigned the following activities to coordinate with the services 

offered by the regional staff: 

1« Assist in developing individualized materials for skills 
labs, purchasing an^use of equipment, and preparation 
of budgets, 

2, Coordinate development and use of instructional materials* 

3« Assist in the planning and iipplementation of adult edu- 
cation for local communities, 

4« Provide a system for vocational persoxmel preparation 
and development through pre* service and in* service 
programs. ^ 

Another resource person, Larry Stillwell, was already 

functioning at the Columbus i^TS as a coxinseling services — 

persoxmel developer. His duties had been previously established 

in the Kansas State Plan fpr Counseling Services, and he cooperated 

with the Regional Office at Erie to perform the following services: 

1, Provide leadership and responsibility for identifying 

individuals' career development needs, including the 
areas of self, work, leistoe, and resources, 

2, ^ Design, manage, and evstluate an objective-based career. 

guidance program which responds to assessed individual 
needs, 

3, Identify and utilize individuals and groups from the local 

school and community who can serve as support groups 
for the on-going program* 



' Establlsti and maintain an effective working relationship 

*' ^ with the total staff in each local district served. 

5. Provide leadership in emphasizing the importance of 
. career development to staff, students, parents, and 
commxmity. \ 

Information Dissemination Unit • 

In order to fulfill the second major objective of this proposal-- 
•pecMically, that of reviewing existing information systems and con- 
cluding their potential in relationship to this project- -the Kansas State 
Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, enlisted 
the cooperation of Kansas State University at Manhattan, Kansas. 

The first existing system reviewed was the Kansas Manpower 
UtiU«atlon System for Training tK-MUST). The K-MUST system had 
been developed in 1972 to provide both an information base and tools 
for management, K-MUST could be uied by vocational education 
pUnnefs and administrators to optimize the societal and student beAp- 
lltA fe ceive^f rom the expenditure of vocational monie s . the major 
functipns^of the system were related to student accounting, manpower 
demand forecasting, program evaluation, computer -programmed 
reimbursement, and other technical services as required. 

The review indicated that fifteen system modules either had 
been developed or were in a time parameter to be. developed by 

K-MUST and were to be utilized by vocational planners and administra 

. . ■ ■ f? ■ 

tors as independent data sources. These modiiles were: 
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1. Vocational Student Accotmting Module 

2. Manpower Demand Module^ 

3. Placement Module 

4. Hazidicapped and Disadvantaged Module 

5. Interfacing Module . ^ 

6. Evaluation Module 

« 

V 7. Budgeting Module 

8. Information Dissemination Module (cycled annually) 
9« Non«public School Supply Module 

10. Upgrading Training Needs Mod\ile 

11. Potential Student Module 

12. Student Interest Module (cycled biennially) 

13. CoBt/Benefit Module 

14. Facility Usage Module 

15. Interstate Coordination Module (cycled triennially) 

' As the review of the K-MUST system developed, it became 
evident that many of its services were a duplication of Job Bank 
services. Job Bank is a computerized system already available 
to the schools through the Kansas State Employment Service. 

Initially, activities for K<»MUST had been conducted by faculty 
and graduate students at Kansas State University. However, after 
reviewing the services the system provided, the duplicated areas 
were curtailed and all other K-MUST activities were transferred to 
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the Kansas State Department of Educationir^ Division of Vocational 
Education. 

A. second information system already in progress was the 
Kansas Vocational Information for Education and Work (K-VIEW). 
The K-VIEW system had gone through a pilot phase ^egixmfng in 
1970. Its goal was to provide Kansas secondary students with in- 
l^ormation concerning careers^ training programs, and training 
institutions within the State of Kansai. However, upon review of 
the system, this goal was enlarged and extended to include the fol-^ 
lowing specific objectives: 

1. to develop and disseminate materials on vocational oppor- 

tunities in Kansas for vocational teachers and counselo^ 
and for every secondary student\n Kansas 

2. to perfect a aystem to increase the use of K*VIEW in 

subscribing agencies and schools 

3. to continually update school and training program des- 

criptions in ord^ to assure users that K-VIEW contains 
accurate, current information 

4. to establish regionalization of the K-VIEW occupational 

briefs 

5. to evaluate the K-VIElVvservi^es. 

Taking iitto consideration the needs and established priorities, 
'the resources and personnel available, and the cost and time factors 
the Director of K-VIEW established the following job descriptions 
for the K-VIEW staff. 



Project Director; 

1. Assume responsibility for the entire K-VIEW projecCI)-? • 

operation, 

2. Communicate with the .Field Representatives of K-VIEW. 

3» Communicate with the State Department of JE^ducation 
persoxmel. ^ 

4. Provide in-service work with new agencies Involved 
with K-VIEW, 

5» Make presentations on K<-VIEW to local educational agenciei 
and community groups, 

6» Set up a workshop for field representatives of K-VIEW* 
to attend concerning change in the schools. 



7* Develop accountability reports and prepare budget 
addendums, 

8« Determine K-VIEW fees assessed to local%ducation 
agencies, private career and trade school programs, 
non- vocational programs, and otMer persons receiving 
K-VIEW materials. C 

9. Attend state meetings and report to state personnel on 
features and in -puts, 

10. Determine staff assig^iments: 

a. Oversee material development and organisation for 
p^duction. 

b. Arrange for a conmiercial producer to do microfiche 
production, 

c. Oversee dissemination of deck materials and updates 
to local educational agencies. 

d. Determine types of research and development for- 
both current handicapped and disadvantaged materials 

' and new vocational occupations to be included in the 
deck. 
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e. Oversee aM assist in developing new program im« 
V plementatijon. / 

f. Schedule daily program operations. 

* * 

11 • Speak to interested groups: 

a. local education agencies across Kansas 

b. Employment Security personnel 

c. professional organizations (KPGA, KVA, KLA) 
«> d. parent-teacher associations 

d. (Lead the development of) Workshops on the D.O.T.^ 
K-VlfeW, and the interest inventories. 

12. Begin implementation of K-VIEW as an integral part of 

career education in Kansajg relating to occupational in* 
formation. 

% . . ^ • 

13. Develop a plan: for schools to use community volunteers 

who will assist in implementation of K-VIEW in schools 
^ where personnel shortages limit the use of K-VIEWby 
students. 

14. Ove r see' public 

(J 

15. Arrange for a' third-party evaluation of K-VIEW. 

16. Oversee de,velopriient of slides-tape presentations of AVTS 
training prograriis; . 

17. Interact with other state and national programs related 

to K-VIEW for on*going opei^ational purposes. 

18. initiate a vocational career incoming WATTS line to 

haiiidle career questions relating to traditional vocational 
education. 

Field Representative: ^ 

1. Provide dissemination of K-VIEW materials in his region. 

2« Provide in-service and workshops for K-Vr£3W users 
In the region. 
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3. Gather and develop regional daU on labor market dema^. 

4. Reglonallz'e twenty (20) existing K-VIEW occupations to 

the Southea s t a rea . 

ft 

5. Work with the AVTS, community colleges, and four-year 

colleges and universities in updating school and training 
program information for the Southeast area. 

6. Conduct evaluations of K-VIEW usage In the region. 

7. Distribute promotional materials for K-VIEW; 

8. Assist in developing exemplary booklets, such as a User's 

Guide for Teachers and a Pre -vocational Skills Handbook. 

9. Assist in the development of workshops using the D. O. T., 

Self -Directed Search, and K-VIEW. 

10. Act as llaiBcn person for K-VIEW to the following Identified 

State Department Divisions: 

a. Vocational Education Division 

b. Guidance Division 

c. Curriculum Division 

d. Research and Development Division 

11. Distribute Information as needed for the K-MUST Project 

to local AVTS and other educational agencies. 

12. Make monthly reports to the K-VIEW Director on in- 

service work and feedback from the K-^ISW users. 



Research and Planning Unit 

To assure that vocational research and planning at the state 
and local level would be a team effort and to assure that such 
planning would evolve from needs assessments, informational flow, 

. ■ . \ 
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and^full utilization of resources, these two units--both the Regional 
Services Unit and the Informational Unit--were-made directly res- 
ponsible to the Kansas State Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education. In turn, the State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, would be responsible for the fol- 
lowing objective^jp : 

^ H * 

1. to utilize relevant manpower needs data for vocational 
planning 

a. to dev^^p the State Plan for Vocational Education - 

3. to pei|fe^t the student accounting system to retrieve data 

on vo^a^tional program enrollments, completions, and 
placement. . ^ , 

4. to develop and put into operation the prescribed reim- 

bursement formula for distribution of vocational funds 

5. to coordinate vocational research activities in^the state. 
This cooperation and correlation of activities from the local 

to the state level would provide for a planned, sequential flow of 

% y - 

informations^! data, development of services, and relevant research 
in Kansas vocational education. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

In order to facilitate the organization and readability of the 
outcome and results of all the activities, connected with the total 
project, the headings included in this chapter will follow the pat- 
tern of the seven needs outlined in Chapter 3 and any information 
concerning each unit- -regional service, research, and information 
dis8emination--will be included under those headings, 

1> Determination of vocational ne^ds through research and man- 
power studies and the relation of these needs to guidance. 

Even before the proposal for this project was approved, re- 
search to determine vocational needs began at the state level when 
a group of vocational educators responsible for directing and con- 
ducting research efforts in the State of Kansas met in December 
of 1973 to discuss ways of coordinating research efforts. This * 
group consisted of seventy-one people selected from all vocational 
service areas on recommendations of State Vocational Service 
Supervisors. Included were seven vocational service supervisors, 
twenty-five vocational administrators, twenty-four teacheri^, twelve 

42 
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teacher educators, and three vocational counselors. Research 

topics needing study in Kansas vocational and technical education* 

were identified by using the Delphi technique. Panels of experts 

for each area were selected. Each panel was represented by a 

committee to select and rate research topics for their area. The 

committees consisted of: 

Distributive Education 8 members 

Office Education 7 members 

Vocational Agriculture "11 members 

VocationalGuidance 9 members ^ 

Home Economics 11 members 

Industrial ;Educatipn \ 11 me^mbers 

Health fiducatibn' - 12 riiembers 

Each panel generated research topics for their area for the 

total vocational division. The lists of topics were compiled and 

returned to each panel member for rating. Average ratings for. eh^ti^ 

topic were used to rank the research topics and produce^he priprity 

lists. There was a 100 percent return of the lists from each com?' 

mittee and from these lists research priorities were established 

and presented to the state staff. Those priorities were: 

1. to determine the value o^n-service workshops 

2. to study Kansas Legislature support of vocational education 

3. to analyze the manpower need in new and emerginjg occupa- 

tions 

4. to determine the effect of ^'exploratory ]f)rograms" in help- 
ing students identify occupational objectives 
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5 to evaluate state vocational education services provided 
by the Kansas State Department of Education, Division 
\ or,|^cgitional Edu^a^iop ,; 



6.y|&urVey;corAmunitie^8 ^ determine what the vocational 
, BefV^i^s should be ' 

d^1<Z^'to study length/of training program versus -J^^^e" . 
r.:vf ^ requiredfto prepare a worker and student.a^fSment 

" of the relationship between instructioA aind JoS requirements 

Q\ to evaluate alternate methods of financing vocational 
' \ education 

first step taken was to set up guidelines in each area of 
vocational education. One of the most pressing problems determined 
was the need for a career guidance, counseling, and placement 
p«pgram. Work was begun with a guidance Delphi committee ^nd 
the outcome was the development of a manual entitled K ansas Action 
Model: A Process for Career Guidance . Counseliilft. and Placement, 
Program. This manual included the essential elements in a career 
guidance, counseling, and placement program; a section on needs 
\dentification; a section on placement development; and a section on 
implementation and follow-through. This plan is presently being im- 
plemented thro(ughout the State of Kai 
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The couil#^ior attached to the Regional Office worked with all 
of the vocati^ir*||^counselors attached to schools in the Southeast i 
region. 

Other areas where curriculum guidelines were established 
following, the same Delphi procedure were the areas of Office 
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Occupations, Agriculture, .Technical and Indtistrial. In each of ' 

these areas^ guidelines were established and manuals were develop- 
ed that would guid^ educators in planning curriculum. 

A curriculum center was established at Kansas State College 
of Pittsburg which is more fully described under the section entitled, 
^^Assistance in Developing Vocational -Cur ritulum. '* 
j In order to fully utilize all of the resources v/ithin the state 

and to acquaint graduate advisors and graduate students with re- 
search needs and to encourage research in problem areas already 
.id,entified, the State Director and staff, Divisign pt Vocational Educ- 
action, planned a series of one-day presentations for all graduate 
students and their advisors in the state of Kansas Including those 
students working under EPDA grants. 

The first of these meetings was held on November 7,. 1974, 
when all graduate students and their advisors throughout the statj? 
were invited to Topeka to acquaint them with the operations and 
functions of the Division of Vocational Education. The program 
included presentations on the following topics: 

1." "The Mission of the Vocational Division in Kansas" 

^. "A Thumbnail Sketch of our present Programs and 

Challenges for the Future in Kansas''' (This s»ession. 
involved a presentation for each of the various service 
areas . ) 

3. "The Identification of Research Needs for Vocational 
Education in Kansas" \ 
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4. '^How to Organize and Develop a VocaLtional Research 

Proposar' 

5. ^'Questions and Answers on How to Apply Ifor Research 

Projects Through the Vocational Division'' 

The table on the next page indicates the areas where student 
research was completed and degrees awarded as a result of this 
planning; there is no record available of the areas presently under 
study/ , " 
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RESEARCH THESES AND DISSERTATIONS IN STATE OF KANSAS 
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The chart demonstrates that there was a total of sixty- six graduate 
studies completed during this interim. Eight of these dealt with 
supplemental programs; twenty dealt with student placement and fojlow-up; 
one dealt with aides, assistants, and paraprofessionals; ten dealt with 
career education; eleven dealt with personnel development; and sixteen 
dealt with individualized instruction and related skills. 

All vocational areas demonstrated interest in researching student 
placement and follow-up. Most areas demonstrated research interest 
in individualized instruction ^nd related skills and in persorihel develop- 
ment. However, in the areas of supplemental programs and the use of 
aiders, assistants, and pa vapx ofossionals, graduate research still needs to 
be conducted. 



In addition toVie state plan for gra^duate research, and in keeping 
with the desire to udlize aU available resources, many innovative projects 
related to needs in these same vocational areas were conducted throughout 




the State, The chart below demonatrlSes the number of these innovative 



projects conducted and fxinded through the State Department of Vocational 



Education, 
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TABLE II 

ON-GOING INNOVATIVE PROJECTS IN KANSAS 
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: - 50 
This chart demonstrates that a total of one hundred fifty-nine 

k 

innovative projects were completed. Of these, twenty-nine dealt with 
supplemental programs; twenty-five dealt with student placement and 
follow-up; six dealt' with aides, assistants, and paraprofessionals; 
thirteen dealt with career education; twenty-three dealt with 
personnel development; and sixty-three dealt with individualized 
Instruction and related skills. The chart also demonstrates that in- 
novative programs in individualized instruction have been developed 
in all areas,. 

More importantly, this chart demonstrates research areas 
where innovative projects are needed. For example, nearly all 
areas are dependent upon general vocational guidance programs for 
development of student placement and follow-up within their vocational 
area. 

Only in the areas of industrial and office education has the 
benefits of aides, assistants, and paraprofessionals been researched. 
All other vocational areas have relied on general programs for this 
information. An innovative program for personnel development in 
distributive education has not been attempted in* the state of Kansas. 

The individual projects listed in these two charts which were 
conducted in the Southeast Region are more-fuUy explained in other 
sections of this chapter. 
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As the result of needs expressed by local school administrators 
to the new Regional Director, a svtrvey was conducted by Dr. Gary 
Ward, Kansas State College oi Pittsburg, under the direction. of the 
regional office, and funded under Part C research funds, Kansas 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

This study sought to identify and classify by type and number 
the vocational level jobs in the nine counties of Southeast Kansas. 
Concomitant to that aim was to determine some of the vocational 
career desires of the secondary students, their parents, teachers, 
and administratorSo The purpose of the study was to provide 
decision-making information to the school administrators. To 
accomplish this, on June 29, 1976, the results of this survey were 
presented to fifteen regional school administrators in a workshop 
conducted jointly by the Regional Office and KSCP, at Labette County 
Community Junior College in Parsons. 

The procedure for the occupational survey is outlined fully 
in the append!^. 

Responses from this occupational survey included 25. 5 percent 
from small businesses and 99 percent return from large businesses. ' 
The results were that 5, 258 employer units of manufacturing services 
and government were identified<. These were condensed to 338 types 
as identified by the Standard Industrial Code and resulted in 170 
different job li^ngs as coded by the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT). 
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In addition, a student-parent-teacher-administrator survey- 
was administered to determine the desire for specific courses. 
This instrument simply requested the desire for typical types of 
1^ vocational courses in each division of vocational education and was 
administered through the Regional Office to a' random sampie of 
eleventh grade students and thqir parents and a randorfi selection of 
teachers and administrators. The response rate was 100 percent. 

From these surveys it was discovered that there are a large 
number of occupations within the Southeast Region for which no 
training programs exist. This is particularly true in the foreman 
and assembly line job levelSo Some industrial areas are^^o^i verse' 
that training programs in specific areas kre not feasible.. However, 
the wide variety of job levels indicates the s|rong need for prograifns'' 
that are aimed at the dis^(lyyiitaged ^handi^^ student"; A detailed^ 

aiid coxxxpiete ^report of t^^: needs, survey ds. c^f^lje \^th''the Kansas'. 

• \v ^ . ^ ' ^ -r- '^j ' 

.. State DepaHm^ent of oVocaltionaLE^ucation/^. . "/^V - ; 

' " ' \ . . ■ ■ '. vy 'y^ . ''i . ^' ^ * . 

; ' ';Anotjier 'i-esea^cl^^6ject conduct 

pi' Rejgicyn through f^ie' cooper^ive efforts of^the Regi<)rial Offic^and. 

■ ; A .. ( --^^ "i 

George. Gr^i^m'^of Kafis'as^State College (5f^ittsfcurg; ,v5ta^uhded 



:thrqugh^^rt C7.re^ea2*ch.|iind^ Thi^ sur^y^was dCkigned to pinpoint 
the typ^^'dP edacatio11^e0de\d^a^ fallow through Wit}^ a request for 
e due atiojiat assistance f^^uired to fulfill that ne«d. It* included: 



f l.^.^^]^-^i^al course woi^k -^^^^ ^ ' i ' 

V ' ^ 2. T inj^iant traihirig • ^ . ' ' 4" 

' ^ . 3.V^^xtpnsfon cla'^ses ^ ' * ^ . ' 

'\ y 4.. corisuUing or dxpertise.f rom Wie faculty o^vK^i^nsal StatqV- ^ 

y '. cpiiege ■ . ■■■ • •^^•■'^ ■ 

..g^ Appendix D, f Fi.p^^ Report' of/]^^^^: Project toMDetermine Edu- \^^. 

^' ^^ ^'tional Isr.^jj4^ o:^IndititrieH^":in> S(»uth • ■ ^ ' " - 

■ " ^~ ^ ''^^'^ ■ ^ ""7"^ .. . . V Vi _ ^ ■ • • ■ ..f 
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5, consulting or expertise from industry 
The goal of the project was to accumulate data from industries in 
Southeast Kansas on the need for educational assistance or expertise 
and it included: 

1, the total number of industries contacted 

2, the total number of industries which desired expertise 

3, tha total number of indu3trie8 which desired some form 

o^ educational training (inplant, extension, or formal 
course work) 

The following format was used: 

1. letter of introduction sent to each company 

2. a telephone call followed the letter by a few working days 

to ask for an appointment 

3. a visit was made with each interested company to talk 

about educational needs of the company 

4. a determination of the company needs was made at the , 
, interview 

5. possible solutions to the educational needs were resolved 

6. follow-through procedures were invoked 

7. a write-up was provided to show the needs of each 

company, the action taken, and the follow-up procedure 

The major outcome of this research was the awareness that 
area industrial management desired the educational system to make 
special provisions for upgrading their employees ' basic, social, and 
economic, skills. ' 
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Research previously conducted had indicated that there was a 
strong need for basic skills instruction at all levels and in all areas 
for vocational students within the entire state of Kansas. Learning 
Skills Centers had already been established within all area vocational- 
technical schools to accommodate this need. 

However, a means of establishing criteria fo^ those who would 
teach in such skill centers needed to be established, and a means of 
acquainting vocational educators of how to utilize these centers needed 
to be designed. Because state funds'were limited for such extensive 
research, a federal proposal was written and approved for research 
planning and implementation of itinerant services to vocational educa- 
tors. As one of its objectives, this proposal included research 
necessary for meeting the needs associated with Learning Skills Cen- 
ters in Kansas. One geographical area include within this research 
project was the Southeast Kansas region. This research will not be 
completed until January, 1977, at which time a final submissions 
report will be written. 

One federal prdposal was written, approved, and funds' pro- 
vided for career education development. This plan, too, \iteluded the 
Southeast Region of Kansas as a geographical area for experimentation 
Thisvplan will be completed June 30, 1976, and a final submissions 
report will be made at that time. 
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Other research projects were conducted in the Southeast Kansa^s 
Region and are more fully described as lliey pertain to the outcomes 
in other categories discussed in this chapter. 

2. Dissenninatioh of General Infornnation and Infornnation on Innovative 
Vocational Programs . 

The Infornnation Unit attached to this project operated under the 
direction of the State Department of Education, Division of Special 
Needs * Topeka, and had as one of its major objectives the dis- 
semination of edu^cLtional information to the entire state. 

K-VIEW (Kansas Vocational Information for Education and Work) 
provided vocational and-oecupational information on microficKe to 
the high schools, iEmployment Service, area vocational-technical 
schools, and community colleges in Kansas. It served as a resource 
tool for students, teachers, counselors, and librarians, K-VIEW 
contained three types of information which was regul^frly updated. 



1. Institutions : All of the post-secondary schools in Kansas 

supplied K-VIEW with a description of the school, how to 
apply, admission requirements, cost, financial aids, 
programs of study, housing, and so forth. 

2. Vocational Training Programs: The Community Colleges 

and Area Vocational-Technical Schools provided K-VIEW 
with descriptions of their vocational programs. The&e 
included a general course objective, admission require- 
ments, fees and length of the course, and actual curriculum 
and class descriptions* 

3. Occupations: K-VIEW provided a brief job description, 

personal traits and aptitudes needed for the job, job 
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opportunities in Kansas, pay ranges for Kansas, where 
in Kansas training 'for this work can be obtained. The 
emphasis centered on technical jobs, but K-VIEW also 
included jobs which required four-year degrees. 

Information in these three categories was placed on microfiche 
and a liU^ary system was maintained at Tbpeka. Part of the assign- 
ment for the K-VIEW director during the course of this project was 
to enlarge and expand this library of information. Starting with zero, 
three hundred microfiched occupational briefs were prepared. One 
hundred twenty briefs were translated for the Spanish-speaking users 
of K-VIEW; fifteen additional Spanish translations are in the process 
of being completed. Originally, fifty school districts subscribed 
to K-VIEW; at present K-VIEW has two hundred forty district sub- 
scribers. In addition to these two hundred forty, twelve community 
colleges and all of the area vocational-technical schools in Kansas 
subscribe to this service. While K-VIEW was originally designed for 
public schools, provisions were made to meet subscription requests 
from private schools. As this subscriptive system was established 
and services were defined, a monthly newsletter was published. The 
newsletter contained information on services offered. Job Bank in- 
formation, ways to use K-VIEW, and information about innovative 
programs through©^ the state, 

In-ser^ce workshops were held pn the content and usage of the 
K-VIEW system for administrators, counselors, teachers (both ac- 
ademic and vocational), and for students. These workshops were held 
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at all educational levels and in all areas of the state, including the 
Southeast region. 

The job description for the Southeast Kansas Regional Coordinator 
and Evaluator for Special Needs included responsibility for flow of in- 
formation from the Southeast region to the State offices in Topeka, for 
distribution of K-VIEW decks in the Southeast region, and for in- 
service workshops on usage of K-VIEW in that area of the state. In- 
service workshops were held in five school districts in the Southeast 
Region. These workshojps were planned and conducted by the State ^ 
Director of K-VIEW, the Regional Coordinator and Evaluator for Special 
Needs, the Regional Coordinator for Career Education, and the Voca- 
tional Guidance Counselor at Columbus who worked cooperatively 
with the Southeast Kansas Regional staff. A total of twenty-seven 
local schools were in-serviced and two workshops were held for stu- 
dents who worked with counselors at Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 
Ten workshops were held for area classroom ^students on K-VIEV/ 
usage. Tl|e Regional Coordinator and Evaluator for Special Needs 
also wrote script copy for all programs in Southeast Kansas for the 
microfiche library and attended all state sj^f meetings relatirlg to 
the use of K-VIEW. : 

At the end of the 1976 school year, a state -wide User Survey 
was conducted by the State Director of K-VIEW. A summary of the 
results are^sted below. (A, detailed report is on file with the State 
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Director of K-VIEW in Topeka, ) 

/ 

1. K-VIEW materials are located in the counseling office 

(42%), the library (35%), or a career information room (12%) 

2. Seventy-seven percent of the respondents were from rural 

schools 

3. In URBAN schools, 3. 4% of the students' use* K-VIEW in an 

average week ^ . 

4. In SUaURBAN schools, 5, 9% of the students use K-VIEW in 

an average week 

.5. In RURAL schools, 8. 3% of the students use K-VIEW in an 
. /' average week ^ 

6, K-VIEW was rated better or much better than other career 

guidance materials, by 77 percent of the respondents 

7. ^ Sixty-seven percent of the respondents give in-service 

programs to their students; 33% do not 

8. ^'Sources of Free or Cheap Career Information" was the 

most useful appendix for the respondents 

9, ^'Financial Aids in Kansas'' was the most useful ap 

for the students 

10, All but five of the respondents said that they would expand 
the use of K-VIEW in their schools. 

Dissemination of general information and information on in- 
novative vocational programs was accompli/^hed by the Southeast 
Regional Office through publication of a newsletter. This monthly 
newsletter, calle ^Rne-Co News, was 'distributed to all admini- 

strators and teachers within the Southeast Region and provided informati 
of educational interest. It was also used as an informational link to the 
State office s, Topeka, Articles concerning innovative programs. 
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regionalization, adult education, and the use of educational resources 
were included in each issue. 

No formal survey has been taiken to determine the effectiveness 
of this information dissemination tool; however,- informal^assessment 
>has indicated its effectiveness to such a degree -that it will be con- 
tinued after the cp^icliision of this particular project, 

A brochure containing all the services offered by the Regional 
Office was published and distributed to all educators, many industrial 
leaders, ^nd many parental groups throughout the Southeast Region 
of Kansas. ' ^ 

Several thirty- second- public service **spots" were developed 
by the Southeast Kansas Regional staff with the aid of resource ^ 
persons within the area ai^d were aired over the KOAM television 
station in Pittsburg, Kansas. ^ 

Many n e w s p a p e r articles were written and published in 
various local papers during the course of this project, and the Re- 
gional St ill llpaembers served as guest speakers on both KOAM and 
KVTJ tel cvision programs. These staff menms^rs also made numerous 
speaking engagements before civic and social organizations throughout 
the region. In fact, most information in the Southeast Region was 

disseminated through personal contact, 

% 

As a result of this regional experiment, the State I)epartment' s 
Division of Vocational Education published and distributed several 
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brochures. One of these, which was widely distributed throughout 
the state, was a booklet entitled. Resumes^ of Exemplary and Special 
Needs Programs in Vocational Education^ The purpose of this book- 
let was to provide a description and an evaluation of e^ch project, 
supplemental prograim, or piece of research completed during the 
1974-1975 fiscal year that was funded through Exemplary and Special 
Needs in Kansas. ] 

The Divi^^^on^of Vocational Education also published a booklet 
entitled. Vocational Education Research Summaries in Colleges and 
Universities, 1969-1975 , This publication was designed to assist 
Kansas educational iiif^titutions in their efforts to improve the quality 
of graduate research in vocational education. It contains summaries 
of Doctoral dissertations. Masters' theses, and Masters* reports con 
diicted by faculty and graduate students in the universities of Kansas 
between 1969 and 1975 and has been distributed to college and uni- 
versity libraries throughout thea-state. I 

Brochures were also published by the State Department of 
Education in various occupational areas. For example, one such 
brochure called SPOT detailed nof only the curriculum content of the 
office education area but also included a list of criteria to be con- 
sidered for individualizing instruction in any vocational area, 
3, Assistance in Developing Vocational Curriculum and in Developing 
Learning Packages and Individualized Instructional Materials . 

- ' 68 
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Because total curriculum development is listed in the.Kansas 
State Plan as being the responsibility of the Kansas State Departmert 
ofcEducation, recommendations for persons to serve as members of 
the curriculum planning committee were made by the Regional Office 
at Erie, and several individuals from the Southeast Kansas area, 
served on the agriculture education, distributive-education, industrial 
education, home economics, office education, health education, and 
^ocational guidcince committees at the state level. 

At the Region^ level, curriculum for vocational cla^aes was 
developed through ^a long s^ies bf research projects that were con- 
cerned with the development of those skills related to technical' skills 

V 

As far back as 1972, research entitled Coordinated Occupational 

Communications had been conducted in the Southeast Region of Kansas 

on incorporating basic skills instruction into the vocational curriculum. 

Because of the effectiveness of this original research, the State of 

Kansas funded five oiher experimental programs in the Southeast 

Region that were designed^to develop the most effective method of 

integrating basic skills into the vocational curriculum. These were- 
. ■ .■ - ■ . 

1. Jones, Dolores. Coordinated Basic Skills Institute, 

Independence Community Junior College, Independence, 
Kansas, 1972. 

2. Cox, Borniie. ''Special Office Training Program for Dis- 

advantaged Students, Independence Comijiunity Junior 
College, Independence, Kansas, 1973. 
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3. Briley, Paula. "Upgrading Basic Reading Skills for 

Disadvantaged/ Handicapped Students," Columbus AVTS, 
Columbus, Kansas, 1973. 

4. Jones, Dolores. "In-Service Training for Coordinating 

Occupational Communications," Independence Corrununity 
Junior College, Independence, Kansas, 1974. 

5. Briley, Paula. "Vocational Educators* Use of Basic 

Skills Centers, Columbus AVTS, Columbus, Kansas, 1974. 

Interest from these research projects, all of which were located 
in the^Southeast Region, led to the dLe^lopment of learning skills 
laboratories and to t^e development of curriculum necessary to utilize 
learning skills labs. The problems associated with learning skills. ^ 
labs and the training of personnel to staff them was discussed in at 
least three doctoral dissertations and two specialists' theses:. 

1. Taylor, Richard M. "An Experimental Approach to Teaching 

Basic Communicative Skills to Vocational and Non- Vocational 
Students, " unpublished Doctor's dissertation, Kansas State 
University, Manhaittan, Kansas, 1973. 

2. Brensing, Darrell D. "Improvement of the Reading Abilities 

of Vocational Students, " unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, 1974; 

3. Cox, Bonnie B. "Teaching Office Procedures to Students 

with Special Needs, " unpublished Specialist thesis, Kansas 
State College of Pittsburgy Pittsburg, Kansas, 1974.^ 

4. Jones, Dolores, "In-Service Training for Coordinating 

Occupational Communicationsi' unpublished Specialist 
thesis, Kajjjg^s State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1974. 

5. ^* Jones, DoloWs. "An Experimental Design Comparing Stu- 

dents* Acquisition of Vocational Skills with ahd without the 
Use of tTieXearning Skills Center," unpublished Doctor's 
dissertation, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, 
1976. V 
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One of these dissertations was funded through an EPDA grant. All but 
one of the studies were conducted by educators in Southeast Kansas. 

This series of research led to a federal planning grant entitled 
"Research and Development of an Itinerant Services System. '* In- 
cluded in this planning grant were provisions for developing serviceaf 
in three regions of Kansas, one of which was the Southeast Region. 
The plans resulting from this grant will not be completed until 1977, 
when a final submissions report will be written for the Federal govern- 
ment. Included in the report, however, will be a plan for Southeast 
Kansas that was developed with the cooperation of the Southeast Kansas 
Regional offi<:e staff utilizing facilities and resources presently avail- 
abld in that region. 

Career education in Southeast Kansas followed the guidelines 
written in 1973 by an ad hoc committee under the direction of the 
Kansas Commissioner ^of Education and approved by the State Board 
of Education. These guidelines provided the conceptual framework 
for integrating career education into the existing curriculum as out- 
lined in the national guidelines for implementing career education^ 
The Southeast Regional Plan provided for in-service training, utiliza- 
tion of resources, and activities that would correlate these Federal 

and State guidelines into the Regional curriculum.^ 

^^^^^ 

To further assure success of career education in Southeast Kansas, 
a contract was entered into with the Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
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for career education coursework to be offered to any educator for 
college credit* This college class was offered in multiple locations 
with 496 teachers, administrators, counselors, and lay people en- 
rolled through the fall and spring semesters of 1974-1975. Following 
the first semester, a survey was mailed out by the Southeast. Kansas 
Regional Office at Erie to determine the effectiveness of the course 
and to discover ways of improving it. This survey of a random samp- 
liri^'of approximately one hundred, had seventy- seven responses which 
indicated positive results. These results were presented to Kansas 
State College and to the professor of the course with the understanding 
that he could utilize this information in improving the content of his 
own course work. ^ 

The Regional Career. Education Coordinator, Sally DeMoss, who 
was working in conjunction with the State Director qf Career Education, 

Hazel Rockhold, undj^r a separate Federal grant, conducted fifty-two 

1 

one-day workshops iox 848 teachers and 37 administrators. These in- 
service sessions were held in fifty-five attendance centers in twenty- 
five separate school districts. 

In-service training sessions w^re begun by first contacting the , 
superintendent. The total services of the Regional Office were dis- 
cussed and permission was received to work with principals and 
teachers-Th each institution. 

72 
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Rapport was established with building principals for the purpose 
of establishing a time to meet with that building^ s teacher S'^ at a 
regularly scheduled faculty meeting or a meeting held specifically for 
career education purposes. To avoid scheduling inconveniences to 
the teachers, in-service training was handled before or after school 
within the separate "^school attendance centers. At the principals' dis- 
cretion, some in-service sessions were held for combined attendance 

i 

centers. 

The actual in-service training contained a r'eVre^^of current 
career education philosophy and concepts through examination of 
the needs, goals, and an examination of the Kansas model for career 
education. The materials and personnel of the Regional Office were 
made available for development and implementation of career educa- 
tion upon request by either teachers or administrators. 

One procedure for identifying leaders within the school districts 
was through individual enthusiasm observed during return visits in 
the separate attendance centers. Another method of identification was 
by discussion with building principals of innovative and interested 
teachers on their staff. 

Certain limitations became apparent. A general lack of knowledg 
regarding career education concepts may have been responsible for the 
delays observed in gaining commitment on the part of Boards of Edu- 
cation, administrators, and teaching personnel. The shortage of 
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tn^tim&dia materials a(failaU'e %^ough.th«,Segionai^gS^^ .'" 
alsd a disadtantag4 in of.^ating teache^^^.iWe^est. a^^ 



Resources accun^ated and dl^^gped by the Sput^ee^pKJa.^saQ^^^^^ 
Regioiial .C^ree^? ^duda^ipn'^'^.b^ of this . 

project. for use withiii her trainilig se^-sions jjxcliided: ^ '^\^ \ ; 

1. two hundred thirty- sey^n volximes of matez^.-airs . . ^ .; > 
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2r, two film series (^^Br^ad and Butterflies, and »»&areer 
Education Counseling") \ 

3. itemized file of persons in various businesses and indUstxie^ 
available for consultative services ^ 

4. list of ideas and activities for bulletin boards, career packs, 
games, plays, projects, scrapbooks, field trips, speakers, 
shadowing, role playing, etc, 

5. a career education bibliography . ' 
A detailed summary of the Southeast Kansas Regional Career 

Education Coordinator's activities can be fouWd in Her finkl submissions 
report to be filed with the Kansas State DepJsrtnr^ent o£/Vocational 
Education at the end of this fiscal year.. 

In order to strengthen the career education concept within the 
Southeast Kansas region, the State Department helped four unified 
school districts in Montgomery County to form a Careelr Education 
Consortium which began operation on March 1, 1974. In March of 
1975, the Regional Director, George Varley, made a trip to Wilburton, 
Oklahoma, to investigate a mobile career center concept which was 
based on a guidance function. The Superintendents in Woodson and 



Wilson counties had expressed an interest in such a program, and 
this prompted Mr, Varleyrto make a trip to Clarembre, Oklahoma, 
where the Wilburtbn unit had been constructed, "to obtain figures and 
estimates on the construction of such a unit which would meet Kansas 
Fire Marshall specifications. One of Mr, Varley^s last acts was to 
draft an outline for the development of the Woodson- Wilson Career 
. Education Consortium, 

After Mr, Varley's death, the project was held in limbo until 
Janet Perron took over as the Regional Director, Between August 1, 
1975, and October 17, 1975, Mrs, Perron met four times with the 
Superintendents and Board members from the Woodson-Wilson county- 
group and made one trip to Claremore, Oklahoma, to make final 
preparations for construction of the mobile classroom. Gene Wright, 
a former temporary career education coordinator in the Regional 
Office, was put on salary to help write the interlocal agreement for 
the Woodson- Wilson County Cooperative. The cooperative was formed 
and the interlocal agreement was predated back to July 1, 1975; thus 
the first cooperative to be formed in Southeast Kansas under Ho,use 
Bill No, 238r became a reality. "'^ * 

These two consortia cooperated wilh and supported 
the regional planning unit. This cooperation resulted 
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in a two-day administrative workshop for the total Southeast Region 
which was held in Coffeyville, Kansas. At this meeting, the following 
objectives were discoissed: 

1. development of a set of criteria for determining curriculum 

priorities 

2. establishment of an improved system for developing pre- 

service teachers including the practice of teaching and/or 
internship portion of their training 

3. analysis and design of priorities for in-service programs, 

especially as they pertain to curriculum development and 
supervising of student teachers 

4. development of the/essential checkpoints or evaluation 

criteria necessary to deteirrnine rate of progress 

. ': ' ^- " ' 

5. development of an improved articulation model or process 

for students to move both laterally and vertically. 

The Montgornery County Career Education Consortium, with the 
cooperative' effort of the Southeast Regional Career Education Coordin- 
ator, also held workshops for seven school districts. These workshops 
presented packages of curriculum materials for all grade levels. A 
complete report of all activities, materials, and* outcomes of this 
Montgomery County Career Education Consortium is on file with the 
Director of Exemplary and Special Needs, Kansas State Department 
of Vocational Education. 

Curriculum training packages for career education have been 
developed throughout the State of Kansas under a federal grant. These 
materials have been packaged and organized for distribution throughout 
the State. Both the Southeast Kansas Regional Career Education 
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Coordinator and the Director of the Montgomery County Career 
£duc3.tion Gonsortiuna were responsible for the distribution of 
these individualised curriculum packages to schools in the South- 
east Region of the State« 

Prior to the funding of this total project, a Curriculum 
Center had been established at Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 
This Center had been originally designed as a source for curriculum 
materials in relationship to the industrial and technical programs 
offered at that college. Early identification of Southeast Kansas 
curriculum needs indicated that there was a strong need for a 
wider variety of individualized currtculttm. Therefore, during 
the course of this project, the State of Kansas provided additional 
funds for the enlargement of the Curriculum Center located at the 
college in Pittsburg so that it could expand its services^-not only 
throughout the Southeast Kansas region, but throughout the State. 
The State of Kansas also provided $10, 000. 00 per year for this 
curriculum center to join with surrounding states to form the 



Mid- America Vocational Cur^HH|^^mortt^ it could 
take advantage of curriculum developmex^t throughout the central 
region of the United States, In-service worksl^^^ have been 
developed and^resented to area schools on.the use of this Curricu- 
lum Ceiiter. * 
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The^"^?^^e/king relationship that has developed between this 

« 

Curricultim Center and the Southeast Kansas Regional Office has 
resulted in the establishment of a permanent set of curriculiim 
materials being displayed in the conference room at the Regional 
Office, and a regular article being placed in the Nine-Co News to 
promote new curriculum materials available through^ the Curriculum 
Center, , ' ' ' 

One current curriculum research experiment conducted in 
relation to the Regional Services Project was »»Exploring Oppor- 
tunities with Two- Cycle and Four- Cycle Engine Units'^ at the 
Southeast Kansas Area Vocational Technical School in Columbus. 
The objectives of this experimental program are summarized as 
follows: 

1. provide hands-on experience in the* operation of small 

engine units 

2. provide opportunities to explore careers in all related 

fields 

3. ^create an interest in staying in school 

4. stimulate a desire for additional career education 

information 

5. make students aware of area opportunities for vocational 

training 
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The experiment was conducted with one hundred seventy- 
seven students at the middle school level and fifty-five students 
at the secondary level. Two complete work stations were estab- 
lishedfor the program, with all necessary engines, tpols, audio- 
visual equipment and software included. The program was designed 
to maximize individualized instruction with hands-on equipment. 
After eighteen to twenty-two hours of instruction, these experi« 
ment5Ll courses were compared with general shop classes and it 

was discovered that the greatest value and efficiency was obtained 

t 

when the experimental course was integrated into the structure of 
existing curriculum. A survey following the completion of the 
experiment revealed: 

1. Ninety percent of the students involved felt that the 

experimental course was more enjoyable than regular 
parts of their shop classes. 

2. Ninety-three percent of the students involved would 

recommend the courses to others. 



3, Nine percent of the students involved did liM like 

the course; but, perhaps most significant was the 
discovery that 

4. ALL the instructors involved in the experimental 

course acquired skills in individualizing instruction* 

Eight school administrators and eight school board representa- 
tives from Erie, Moran, Humboldt and lola toured the two- and four- 
cycle engine project on December 5, 1975, and expressed a great deal 
of interest in developing similar programs in Allen County. 
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Additional research conducted in curriculum during this 

period included a Doctoral dissertation written at Kansas State 

University Ss^anhattan entitled, "The Effects of Career Education 

In-Sejfvice on the Career Maturity of Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 

Grade Student s, " This study provided information for aiding 

curriculum planning for in-service caleer education training 

in Kansas, particularly in the Southeast Region of the State. 

1 

A project at the Independence Community JUnior College 
designed for teaching disadvantaged/handicapped students office 
'procedures was funded by the State^n 1974, Student s^ with little 
formal educatio'k and with physical and social handicaps were 
admitted.to this program. An individually prescribed program 
With built-in levels of competency, complete flexibility, and 
meaningful activities was offered these students. The curriculum * 
included all technical skills with basic skiJIs coordinated as an 
integral part of the technical skills. ' 

The funded project contained the following characteristics: 

1. Twenty students categorized as disadvantaged/handicapped 

2. Eight weeks' training time limit 

3. Individually prescribed ^yiethod of instruction 

4. Measured by standardized test battery (both -technical 

and basic skills) 

80 ^ 
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5. Measured with State and Federal Civil Service tests 

' ' ■ 

6. Every student would be either ennployed at the close of the 
training period or would have elected to go on for a hiKhf^r 
level of competency 

. The results of this project were that all students^lected to go on 

for higher educational training or accepted employment. In fact, the 

results were so outstanding that this funded project became a regular 

part of the community college curriculum with the college assuming 

ft 

financial^esponsibility for its continuation until 1976 wheni||l became 



vocatj^|ally approved for state vocational funding* Since entry/dis- 
charge was open-tended, this method of instruction allowed the In- 
dependence Conununity Junior College to become the first institution 
in SoutheasirKansas to take advantage of funds for training disadvantaged/ 
handicapped students under the Comprehensive Educational Training 
Act (CETA). 

^ A program patterned after this one was later established at the 
Persons Community College^ and office education personnel in other 
parts of the State were able to visit this program az^ adapt many 
of its characteristics to their own programs. 

This project is totally described in the Specialist thesis written 
by Bonnie Bplbox at Kansas State College of Pittsburgh 1974. 

Since Southeast Kansas is an economically depressed region and 
schools suffer from a lack of monies to provide instruction unique to 
the disadvantaged/handicapped student^ instructors need training and 
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equipment to meet the needs of the majority of these students. Through 

•J prior research programs held in several regions of Kansas, particularr 

• f 

^ly in Columbus and Independence, it was demonstrated that the dis- 

advantaged/handicapped student responds best to individualized 

instruction. • ^ 

In order to accommodate the rieeds for individualized instruction, 

the teacher -ec^cator located at Columbus, Paula Briley, wrote a pro- 
posal in the spring of 1975 that would tcike advantage of prior research . 
and at the same time would help overcome the pressing need for in- ^ 
service trailing. The proposal was approved and a workshop w.as con- 

|l 

ducted in cooperation with Kansas State College of Pittsburg for six ; 

weeks beginning on June 9„ 1975, The workshop was staffed by three 

individuals; the .teacher-educator, and two assistant instructors. One 

♦ 

of these instructors, David DeMoss, lat^jc^t^came the Southeast ]|Legioiial % 

Coordinator and Evaluator for Special Needs with the Erie Regional Office. 

Twenty- one teachers participated from a total of seVen schools in the 

Southeast Kansas Region. 

The objectives of this workshop were: 

1. The instructors would bring with them one unit of instruction 
c which they felt was an individualized unit of instruction. 

• ' ^ The instructors would be allowed to progress at their own 

rate in the program. ' The instructors would present their 
completed unit of instruction with the necessary audio- 
visuals at the end of the sixth week. 

2. The unit would be designed for- use with students who are 

disadvantaged and/or handicapped. It would be an indivi- 
dualized unit of instruction allowing for individual differences- 
in learning abilities and incorporating basic skills instruction.^ 

3. The instructor -trainees would exhibit a change in attitude with 
^ ' regard to identifying and instructing the disadvantaged and/ . 
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or handicapped student. This attitude would be exhibited 
in the cons'truction of the unit. 

•> « ■ • :. • 

4» The instructor-trainee would exhibit a change in attitude 
^ with regard to the utilization of individualized instructi^ 

' in their classes. ' ^ * . 

5. Upon written completion of the individualized unit of in- 

struction, the instl'uctor-trainee wouW be trained to use a 
" . 35 mm camera with electronic strobe, a Kodak carousel 

projector, a cassette tape player and any other audio- 
visual equipment needed for the, classroom presentation of 
" that unit; 

6. The instructor would demonstrate his ability to write and 
develop individualis^ed units of instructions by presenting 

*^ his or her unit'of instruction to other instructors for 
criticism. V 

. 7. The instructors iwoulS spend their first two weeks on site in 
,the Communication Skills center. The first week to ten days 
> would involve intensive study of individualized instruction 
techniques. 

J . ' ' ' 

I 8. After the first two ^veeks, the instructors would return to their 
' / ' r^s|?ective schools to complete their units of instruction. 

They would cdmplete ninety hours on, their own or with partial 
supervision/' The instructors and administrators would visit 
each school to give aid and instruction as needed. 

9. ^ At the completion of five weeks, the instructor-trainees would 
^ return to the Columbus Center to review and;critique each , 

unit. This experience should take an additional thirty hpura / 

or one week.; .'^ 

10. Thp adminiBt^tor for this'project would contact these twenty- 
one instructor-trainees twice during the upcoming year. An 
evaluation instrument would be administered once at the end 
of the first semester and sigain at t|^e end of the school year. 

Each teacher was required ^o complete at least one unit of- in-? 
» ' '" ' ■ . ■ . 

struction. Out of twenty-one instructors, forty-fpur units^were cbm-* 

pleted by the finaLday of the workshop and with the inter eat-and~ . 




enthusiasm gene rat edif:^&^lj^^ft ^fcty- one^.i;p^K^y^'^3.^^e'.. compl? 
before school sta2:t-edah,;^ugu$t^Most a| the in^ to 



kee'g on working 'tii/ou^h the, month of July. asked .that -the 

equipment they were trained to use be checked out to tlX^m. A record 
waa"li:ept of filr^i* aind m^terial:^ to ascertain its produ^*^ Seventeen 
;ijaistr.ucjtor s declared tMeir intent to work on addition^|^|||ll through-^ 

■ ^' ' • ^ ■ „ •, " . . \. - 

out the school yeari * ^ . % » ^ . . 

The supervisor did du.ring the I975rl976 school 




year with tlie;;se te'a;phefs to^^|BRRriine their opinions and criticisms of^ 
their urdts./^'^ilii'^^^rp; was compiled for the State Department, for 

W' dissernd nation .th^ state and for the benefit of all pa^rticipating 

r '■ wbrJcshop^-ti^acllet'^^^^^^^^^ tf his allowed each instructor to revise and learn 

- \l \ ^^^^^^^^ ■ ^ '^ 

- ''from othfefsr^)ie^^^ for teaching the disadvantaged and 

y handi'capped/,s%(aent. A meeting of the group before the end of the first 

' < ^Lemes1?er;/s^k« /pfaim§d with a follow-up at the end of the second sem- 

, i*':* f &stet. X^e i^^^^ worked wi& Regional Office personnel to 

support thes^ instructors with the film and materials, which had been 

' • ' • i^/ . "'^ * " ■ \ ' ■ ■ ' 

purchased during the workshop, that they needed for the 1975-1976 
''school y^ar, and assisted them in self evaluation through regular 
monthly visits and assessment^ 

The workshop was conducted for the most^part, as'was originally 
plaime'd. One change, ^e ravision of the pre-test in diagnosing in- W 
structors' capability in dealing with the disa&vantaged^andicapped, - 
was omitted. It w|.s replaced with a cognitive map. This was done t 

. . ■ ' .'84 • 
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fprce the instructor to^o a self-examination of Ws or her teaching 
styleso After the cognitive map was completed, a consult^t discussed 
the various teaching styles afed how teaching styj^es can*-^^te the 
disadvantaged/handicapped student. 

One outcome of this workshop was that five Idarning skills 
•centers were established in the Southeast Kansas 3\egi^. 

csho^ proved to be such a success that' a duplicate P^°" 
i j^^ough th^^ Regional Office in Erte for the summer 
on976. However, the 1976 workshop concentra^d on curriculum 
packages a,nd the use of media materials in individualizing iiistriiction, 
was shortened to two weeks, . and included personnel from other regions ^ 

in the state. The; outcome of this particular workshop will be filed in 

' ■ ' ' I " ' 

a final submissions, 'repprt due in July, 1976. The report frorn the 1976 

workshop/ m^ be./ouricJ in t^e 'appe^ report. 

In preparation for the iTTS^I^iminer the Regiong^l . 

Director, Janet Perron, the teacii^i^ducatoiT, Paula B rile y, and* the 

Regl'orial Evaluator, David J^K^^^' made a trip to the Curriculum Center 

at>Oklahom^ State University in Stillwater, Oklahoma. This trip was to 

serve a dual purpose in that it would enable the regional personnel to 

identify consultants for the workshop, and g^e them a^opportunity to 

tour the facilities and apprise themselves of the types of material* and 

assistance available throujgh this Curriculum Center. It proved to be-^ 

-a-very enlightening trip, well wort*i the time and effo/t. And, as 
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a result, two consultants frorti the Oklahoma Curriculum Center were 
brought in to help in dev^l^ping writing techniques for individualized 
units of instruction; ^ 

The teacher-educator who directed these workshops was also 
instrumental in creating a<3Suggested plan for the physical design of 
learning skills centers in the State or Kansas, This plan included an^ 
evaluation instrument, a description of the physical plant itself, and 
an inventory of equipment necessary to construct a learning skills ' 
center. This plan has been utilized by the State Department of Education 
as an aid in the development of learning skills centexs-in area vocational- 
technical schools and community colleges throughout the state,' The^ ^ ■ 



teacher-educator in the Southeast Kansas Region, also presented thiis 
plan to'the International Reading Association (^||iventi6n in Anaheim 
California, in the spring of 1976, ^ 




In ad^tion to providing consultative services within t^ Southea 
Region knd within the State, the teacher- educator was also responsibl 
f(^ bringing into the Region outside consultants for workshops and in- rj| 
service training, ' " ^ ^ 

This teacher-educator is presently involved'in worki^with the "V^^-^ 
Southeast Kansais RegionaljDffice at Erie, Kansas, in developing an 



in-service teacher training program that will .ultimately allow fR^ery' 
vocational educator at the secondary level and post-secondary level in 
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the Southeast Kansas Region to. receive individualized teacher -training ' > 
services. Parts of thi^ plan will be implemented in the fall of the ^ .; 
1976-1977. scl^ol year^#i4.hasij^;pne of it^ major training tools the-. 



utilization of learning skills centers 
4. Assistance in Developing Vocational Programs. 



In order fol all three units {Regional Service Unit, Information 



j^-y .Iff 



Dissemination Unit, and Research and Planning Unit) to cooperate 'in 
assisting in the development of vocational programs, it was necessary 
.to not only consider new programs, but also to assess and work to 

H • 

improve. the existing programs, ^ . . 

■■■•l^.^-X};^ regional level, regular monthly evaluations pf all state 
^ and.|edeitally funded vocational projects were taking place. The regional 
^ staff had oppo3ftunity to observe and evaluate programs in the schools and 
to Aa:^it wit|h.loQal superin^ndenLs, building principals, and classroom 



^^tsachers in regard to the programs being c^&ucted within each schp 

■ ' ^ Regiori-^l Advisory Committer consisting of the following mi^Pprs 

^^e^xtb'help the Regional Staff in its efforts to open up the, 

L^f4^ between industry personnel and educators: 

Dr. John B. Barnett 
Associate Prof^|Sor 
Curriculum and%eaching 
Kansas State College of 

Pittsburg ; ' j; 
Pittsbui'.g, Kansas 



4 
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, /^Poyd iThomas 
abniiei Manager ^ ' 

ney & Sons Midwest ^c. 
Hackney Avenue 
dependence, Kansas • 

Mr, Paul Kahn 
Personnel Manager 
MqfJally Pittsburg Mfg. Cp, 
Dxawer D — 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Mr, Donald Judd 

P s onnel Manag enti/-^^^^; ; 

Qay and 2>minie#niihr^^ 

Kansas Division 

East Maifx ^ f 

Parsons^' Kansas / .. 

Mr. Richard Ku:Btz 
torms Manufactijrers Inco 
P. O. Box 327 
Girard, Kansas 



This Regional Advisory Committee also acted as a delphi 
committee in the developriient of the iganpower needs survey instru- 
ment. The Advisory Committee has also been instrumental in form- 
ing a link between the Regional Office and a four- state personnel 
management as sociatiU^n which should prove to be a good source of 
information on liow to improve existing programs, and develop new 
ypc.ational programs, - . 

Another tool used to determine the need for new programs in 
Southeast Kansas proved to be the Steering Committee, which was 
originally established to look into the feasibility of continuing the 
Regional Office, TS^e Steering Committee was selected by their 
peers at a meeting held on Decemjber 17, 1975, at^fended b^, r^pre- 
senta^fi^s from 27 school districts,^ conruriunity junior cotieges, 
the Ared Vocational Technica^chooi land the four -year institution 

* ■ ' » **■ . ■ ' , * \ " 

at Pittsburg. The' Steering i3ofemittee consisted of thfe . following 



♦ 



members: 



SB 
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Mr. Wendall McMurray 
Siipt. , USD # 366 
Yates Center, Kansas; 

Mr. Melvin Briley, . Director 
Area Voc- Tech School 
Columbus, Kansas 

0 

Dr. Wesley Sandness 
Dean of School of Education 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Dr. J. t. Sanders, President 
Neosho County Comm. Jr. ♦ College 
Chanute, Kansas ^• 

Mr. William Muckenthaler 
Supt, , USD .#*256 
Moran, * Kansas 

Op^'^-R- E. Hicks-. 

'^^|uEt\:, USD # 234 ^ ^ 

Fort Scott, Kansas 

^^^^ 



Mr. Gerald E. Barkley 
Supt. , USD # 404 
Riverton. Kansas 

.•...•"■«"' 

Mr. Jack Shireman 
Supt. , USD # 248 
Girard, Kansas * 

Mr^^Gene F. ^Burke 
Supt., USD # 504 
Oiswego, Kcinsas 



Dr. Marvin Jbhnson 
Supt. , USD # 447 
Cherryvale, Kansas 

Mr. W. J. Han ' 
Supt. , CUSD # 101 
^ Erie, Kansas 

Mr. Edwin G. Lyon 
Supt. , USD # 461 
Neodesha, Kansas 



initial meeting, it was recommendec^that^; the 
Djnrpf^ee should discuss possible services that could 
^re<lrt>)^^R^ Office and discuss w];iat efforts should 

'—be made towards r^loit^alization in the xiine-c6j(inty area. As, -^f^^ 
•j needs developed, and after vlii^ to other* educational cooperatives 



werWmade, recommendations by this Committee for services .that 



the Regional Office might offer included: 



1 



1. Administrative Programs and. Services- 

2. . Instructional Programs and Services 

3. Programs and Ser^ces for Disadvantaged/Handicapj^ed 
- Stude^^ 

^. Research and Developpcient Programs and Services 
5. Staff Develof5men£ Proj^ 



iiAs and Services 
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In the Steering Conrimittee 's discussion of what efforts, if 

■' * 

any, should be made towards regionalization, reports concerning 

#■ ■ 

regionalization throughout the United States were studied by each 
of the Steering Committee members^ In addition, the Regional 
flkrecto^and selected memfeers m^de on-site visits to: 

1. The Northwest Kansas EciScational Cooperative in 

Colby, Kansas, where a regional cooperative has 
been in opei'lition for at least two years 

2. Texas Regional Education Service Center IX in 

Wichita Falls, Texas I 

During these visits, all aspects of regionalization, including 

legislation,' financing, and the advantages/disadvantages to the - 

participating school districts,"^ere studied and ^taken into con- 

sixleration. The outcome v/Sisihat in Apxil, 1976, the Steering 

Cbiiimittee d^eloped three' options for the continuation of region 

services'^. These options were: : « 

.1. :cf<>ntirlue the 'Southeast Karisa^ Regional Office as it 
■^■^ : now operates with state financing super vi|g^d.*jt;ty. an. ' 
• • \ / . advisory coSjimittee made up of s^^erintendenits and/ 
cj or lay members . -^^v^; ^ V 

2^ ^J^orm an organization covering tn.e nij;iie -county area 
i$^J^jyX^ by a Board consisting of less^tjian tyrj^nty- 



'^.^.eight members \yith the possibi]Lity of not al1^;^f the 
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3. Use an existing district, four-year college, community 
college, or a Vocational-Technical school as a ■ 
sponsoring organization to write and administer 
federal and state projects. 

After on-site visits, and considerable study, it was recom- 
mended that the delegation go back to all of the nine- county scht)ol 
administrators with the recommendatipn that an inter-local agree- 
meht^lcrf five or.t]^ipE'% school districts be 'formed for the 1976-1977 
school year to r^ainta^n present seirvices and, secondly, to study 
and prepare a proposal for the 1977-1978 school yea^. In May, 1976', 
H^ilifi^iiJier- local agreement allowing cooperation between districts 
for regional 'educational services was begun, is agreement will 
be in effect for the^976-1977 school year. 

- , Another tool for helping to develop prograiyis was a Regional •* 



Plan for the Ii/iplementation of 'Career EcJ^'qation within the !9out^ 

L 

least Region, Since the career education concept was entirely new 
to the Southeast area of Kansas at the/bi5ginnirt||fcf this projec^, this 



i 

meant that bbth state and regional effoE;%:must be expanded in order 

^ ' -A 
to provide a sound basis fpr career education development, 49^ was 

felt that career^ education would provide an excellent opportumty-- 

not, only to help in ^e development of programs, but, at the same 

time,, to help promote an aw^eness of the total range of services 
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that the Regional Office could provide. In other words, the pro- 
motion of regional career education services could serve as two 
toolS'in one. Thus, the plan drawn up by the R^egional Office for 
the implementation of career education also included procedures 
that would allow for the entire concept of regionalization. This plan 
was designed to: 

1.^ Gather and assimilate data from: * 

a. all educational agencies 

b. manpower agencies ^ ^: . 

c. other service agencies in the region <^ 

d. business and indi^^Sw 




2. Provide assistance in conducting a ifeeds assessi ^ ^ 

for educational agencies or institutions in the region' 

3. Provide special as^sistance and/or recommendations 

to those educational agencies or institutions that ^ 
have.:rnacie a needs assessment and hiave identified 
deffc^iencies within the scop.e^ of our s^l^vi'Ce^^ domain ^ 

4. Provide liaison between t|^ local units, and state agencies 

not necessarily limited to9^educational units 

5. Provide in-service programs in career education 

6. Make available toi^ocal^^tiits speoified consultative 

services that may be outside the specific expertise ; ; \ 
of the regional staff 



7. Provide assistance to those wanting to develop proj^ram^fi . 
or supp^mentary services for disadvantage<3^ pr-^jfi^^n^ 



9^ i> 
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people not generally classified as "special education" 
students 

0 

8. Devel6p specific activite« to improve both local and state 
services thrdugh the use of an advisory council^ 

and included provisions for: 

y 

1. a school policy statement ^ 
• an advisory council 

3. curriculum development 

4. cateer education personnel i 

5. in-service ^ 

-J 

-^^^s T^^ 6. assistance programs ^ ^' 

7. a communications network 
This/plar^was approved by the State Department of Education and can 
be Tound on file in its entipity in those offices. 

In order to ^iitJ ,ia the implementation of this plan, this nine- 

' ■ - • . 

county region in Southeast Kansas was included as a part of federal / 

' • ^ • *V ^ 

grefnt which allowed the State Direct*br to work in conjunction with/the 
Regional Director to formulate the plan. 

In addition,, the State had established a Career Education Coh- 

sortium in Montgomery County artd cpppe ration between the Regional 

- ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ •• 

atfid Montgortiery County ^|||^nning?I||^s^^:^^^ The putcome of 

thia cooperation was a five-day workshop for thtrty participants in 

Montgomery County. A .complete report of this summer workshop may 

be obtained from the Office of Exemplary and Spe cial Needsv KariHas ^ 
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State Department of Education, Topeka, 

The Regional Office concept helped develop new vocational 
programs. A small ]l||||[ines Exploration Program was begun in 
five schools in the Southeast Region (B^ter Springs, Cdlumbua, Galena, 
Girard, Riv^rtdrt, and the Southeast At^ea Vbcafional-Technical School). 
The Columyjii8;!t)ivi8i;on irff^^^ the project in coopera- 

tion with the State Department's Vocation Education Division; Office 
of Exqmplarsj^ and Special Needs. 

The concept of regionaliza^ion contributed to tfte development of a 
number of supplemental programs. In conjunction with the SEK Regional 
Staff, the State Department of Vocation Educa.tion helped develop sup- 
plemental programs for the disadvanUged/handicapped student in vo- 
cational printing at AltaTiiont,and Colvimbus, nursing education at 
Parsons Community Junior College, special education services at 
Altamont, and learning skills labs at Fort S^ffifj^ Conuriunity Junior Col- 
lege and Parsons Community Junior Colli^gfe. 

In addition to the above, a building trades program was established 
•^^|kS|||<1; office occupation programs were established at the Coffey- 
ville SER AVTS and at Persons Community Junior Callege;\a chil^^re 
program was estaljJLished.^t Jiidependence Congjjyinity Junfor College; 
developmental reading pro|ram was established at the Coffeyville ^ 

c 



SEK AVTS; and learning skills labcaratories were established at Girard 



and at the Coffeyville and Columbus SEK AVTS. 
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In order to pr<^ide additional assi^tan^ie in the development of 
tional pJ^ograms, the State Department's Vocational Education 



Division funded aides, assistants, and pafaprofessionalfl for Machine 
Shops in the Coffeyville ^nd ColumBus SEK AVTS and in office educ- 

/ation*and atito mechanics at Columbus. Proposals for these supple- 
mental programs were written with the aid and advice of Regional 
office staff, particular^ the Regional Goordin^or and Evaluator for 
Special Needs. ^ 

One problem associated with the development of vocational pro- 
gramming was student placement and ^follow-up. ^ twelve-year study 
of school leavers in the Southea^st area was begun by the Regional 

^.Office in 1974 and recommiended that: 

1. All students should bue exposed to and receive training 
courses in career a^yareness and job opportunities - 
outlined by the Department of Eduction. " & ' 

2^;^ Parents should be made aware'of educational goals and 
objectives through the use of school social workers. 

3. All fiigh school &tu*^nts should be exposed to marriage 

counseling and famil^^ planning courses. * 

4. Teachers should recognize potential school leavers early 
' ^ in the students' elenlentary years. 

5. Schools shouldiemphasize open communication with parents 

and cQmxJjianity. ^ ^ • 

6. Schools should take on the added responsibility of under - 

stfending student attitudes, goals, and needs by adding a 
staff of social workers for each t\iree hundred students 
or parts thereof. 



t 



7. School administrators should t^e an active part in school 
innovative programs in order to enhanxre educational 
;relevancy. ^ 

fr^ 4 Gui^^ counselors should be permitted to function in 
"^1^^ and not in the role of semi-administrators. ^ 

9/ -Att alternative school approach should be used td offer school 
leavers and potential school leavers a second chance^to 
r» secure the much needed educational acl^iiev^meht to better 
prepare them for the world of a working citizen. 

/* 

10, School administrators and te^ichers. should respond to ac- 
countability by making education more interesting and useful 
to the student, 

Information frfim this suitJBtfwas. presented at |hfe annual^^vocational 
teacher's conference inJi^Hli^ 1975. 



Another study Ip^AAsnSrod^^^^^ Regional Office:was a "Character- 

istics Survey Instrurn^j^^fwhich followed, the United-State Office of; 

^ ■ \ ^. 

Education guidelineq^lSr the disadvantaged/ handicapped sti|dent. Un- 

#^ ' ' # . 

fortunately, there was no response to this survey, and it was felt tnat 

the reason for this was that apparently the-^survey instrument itself was 

too complicated. ^/ ^ 

* The Regional Office staff also helped with the writing oi^ a'pr^ 




posal that enabled the Tri-Co^nty Special Education Cooperative j.n 
Independence, Kansas, to implement a^ork-Sfe«($y Progrim for Level 



IV Educable Mentally Retarded Students and S&^llsted in developing 

research conducted relative to a Hands-On Exploratory Program at 

. * * 
Erie. Kansas State College of Pittsburg conducted research involving 

Occupation Tm Development for Mentally Retarded Yoi>th, 



Level .IV, Special Education, a Special Needs- Vocsttional Program for 
Youth an^ Adults, and a Needs Assessment ReseaXvch for Plastics 
Programs. • 

5, Assistance to Schools- in Organizing Cooperative Work-Experience 
Programs. 

In 197(3, educators. s^t Clay. Center; Kansas, working under a 
federal grant for career education, came upon an idea for a cooperative 

work experien^^program. The idea was encouiiaj|ed bV state vocational 

7 * 

planners through further funTiing ^nd ultimately it em^ged^/s "Com- 
bined' Cooperative Vocational Education Program (CCVEP, ) It was de- 
signed specifically for rural Kansas communities with a population of 
less than five thousand and a high school enrollment of less thaA forty 

' ' ■ . '■ ' 

in grades nine through twelve. In this program- the student enrolls in 
CCVEP along with the required academic courses." CCVEP offers re;^- 
lated vocational instruction at the high school a'nd on-the-job training 
yi the community.. Employment is a ^^operative a-rrangement between 
the school and employers in each community. Occupational fields may 
be agriculture, .business, health, home economics, and industrial ed- 
ucation. This program has be'en highly successful In many area,s of 

' i ' ' 

Kansas and, because of this'success, the Southeast Kans^is RegiK)nal ^ 
Office, was, assign^'S the task of explaining, e^jojuwragin^ and promoting 
the progra^m to qualifying schools in the Southeast Kansas Region, 
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' / Working, in ccoperation with the vocati'onal and technical depart- 
ment at Kansa's^tate College of Pittsburg, the regional staff member 
assigned this duty, ^visited and explained the. program to all schools in 
the region who were eligible for such a program. One informational 
workshop for school^uperintendents' was held and the plan was ^also 
explained in various articles, in the monthly regional newspaper along 
with the* informative articles goncerning programs that were already 
in existence. Some school^ adopted .the program as a result of thfe^ 
regional efforts. ^ 

The Regional Office also helped! with the design and writing of 
proposals for initiatin^^ork cooperative programs for disadvantage^ A 
handicapped students in Southeast Kansas. The Regional Office. bi^ght 
^n consultants from successful programs in d^,er^ parts oCl^e state 



that could aid in determining just what was necessary in meeting the 
needs for Southeast Kansas' disadvantaged arid handicappg^students. 
As a result, both the Tri-County Specftl Education .Cooperative and the 
Pittsburg Special Education Co-op received funding for a work coopera- 
tive program for mentally retarded students. In these progranns -v. 
mentally retarded students were placed at traiffing stationsVUi order 
that they might secure skills that would allow them to become Ir^epep- 
dent through employment. The outcome of both programs wad so 
promising th^t both have ieen refunded for another year. One othe^ 
special needs prograpa for disadvantaged/handicapped adiilts^ which' 
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was designed in a similar manner, was also funded for the Pittsburg 
Special Education Cooperative. . 

Another program funded by the St^te and in which the Regional 
„ " ' ' . ' • . » *' . 

Office aided with consulting information was a child care program 

for disadvantaged/haridicapped students at Independence Community 

^ ■ / ■ 

Junior College, This program provided a means of on-the-job train- 



ing for disadvantaged/handicapped community college sJtudents in child 

care training programs through the use of the Head Start program and 

_ • /" 

a local church day-care . center . /Because of its success special . 

faciliti^ were built and a m09.ns of on-the -^fob training was provided 

on campus. This facility allpwed for accommodating disajivan^^^/ 

handicapped mothers with a p^ce to leave their children^ while at the 

same tiirie they thems^T^irfs could attend campus classes; to, be trai|ied 

''^ ' * - - 

£or employment.* . . 

As a result, several of the disadvantaged/handicapped students 
enrolled in this child care program have started' the iiv own day care 
centers or are teaching in day care centers in the Southeast Kansas 

, . , ■ ^ f ' ■ ' 

Region. • But more impo'rtantly, this program provided a means for 

approximately twenty-fi^ disadvantaged/handicapped women per ' ^ 

' * ■ *^ ' 

semester to obtain employment skills themselves. The child care 

^. , ^ 

program was successful enough to warrant refunding for the next year. 

;^he Regional staff either served as members of committees or 

worked in cooperation all HEW age/fcCes operating in this Soutlieast 



I- 

• " ••• 

- Kansas Region. They were particularly involved with planning con- 
nected with the development of the CETA,. WIN and Manpower Develop- 

• ment. programs. • - , 

• ■*» ' ' ' 

6. Assistance in Developing and Implementing Adult Educati6n< ^\^ ^ 
Facility Planning, and Preparing Budgets for Vocational Progi^ams. 

Written objectives for adult needs were always considered as 
each training program was developed and implemented within the 
Southeast Region. As the format for evaluation of various programs 
Was developed, i section for evaluation of services for adults ^was 
included. The iob descriptions of those on the Southeast Kansa^. 
Regional staff (including- the teacher-educator and the voca' onal \ ^ 
counselor, from Columbus AWS, who werfe associated with the 
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regional staff) provided for aiding in adult' e due ati(^ facility, planning, 
and budget preparation. M^y articles related to these activities were 
included in The Nine- Co News a^d all of the Regional staff acted as 
consultants for tlie^e various services. ^ 
\ ' .The outcome was that 33 proposals within the Soutljeast Kansas 
Region were written with the aid of regional staff members and ap- 

roved by ftie Kansas State Department of Vocational Education. All 
thei^fe proposals included p^neparation of budget,^ facility plaiining pro- ^ 
^ cedures, and consideration of adult education needs. \ 
Among those programs initiated was one at Southeast Kansas 

AreSi Vo-Tech School in Columbus dealiiJg with the agriculturara^^ea. 

■ • ■ % " « ' , • . 
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This: program, entitled ^'Special Management and Bookkeeping Ser- 
vices for Economically. Disadvantaged Farmers, 'J has an enrollmei\t 
of forty-two. ;^ ' ' ^ 

This year-and-a-half program which is designed to upgrade . 
the skills of marginal farmers is on-going and will not be completed 
until June, 1977. * 

The Needs Assessment had demonstrated that employers 
within the region desired programs that would develop employees* 
. social and economic skills.. Eighteen thousand dollars was allotted 
by the State to develop a systeiii for providing these skills to adult 
employees^ in the area. However, because the resource person ^ 
available to design such a system resigned to accept other employ- 

ment, this project was not carried out. , ' ^ . 

^ * ' ■ ' ' ^' 

\ The Parsons Junior College, however, without any putaide 

finajicial assistance, has instituted a program to provide'adult emptby- 
ees '^ith these social and economic skills, Other school systems within 
the ^Jfegion ^.re emulating- tJiiis J^arsons pro^raiyi. / 

Throughout the course of this ^ntiare,project, copperation be- 
tween the Southeast Kansas Regional Offoce, the Department of 
Continuing ^diilt Education, and the Departm'ent of Exemplary and 
special Needs occurred. Adult Basic Education centers were estab- 
lished in every portion of the Southeast region so that every adult 
desiring further development of basic education skills had access 
to such a center^ ^ 




7. Proyisions for Assessment and Evaluation M ethods. 

~ ' ' ■ 

The Kansas State Plan for Vocational Education for 1976-1977 
includes evaluation procedures for each objective and for each ' 
activity related to that objective. This plan also created a position 

■V * 

for Program Planning and Evaluation at tl>e state level. 

^ ^n stressing ^he importance of evaluation, provisions were 
made to include evaluation procedures studies at the annual Vo- 
cational Technical Conference! This workshop is sponsored by ^ 
the State Department of VocaAion^l Education. " . 

Oiie federal project that was begun on September^, 1975, and 
is being conducted in^ree regions of the state (including the South- 
east Kansas Region) is the State Plan for Res^earch and Development" 
(5^ Itinerant Services. At the beginning of this project, an evaluation 
questionnaire for personnel development was, designed that utilized 
criteria established by the State Department of Education and 
followed guidelines provided^iii the State Vocational Education * 
Plan. Janet Perron, the Regi^al Directof^hs^r South^st 
Gary Jarmer,; Vocational Director from Northwest Kansas Educational 

Cooperative, and Dale Brooks, ectbr of the North <^entral Kansas 

• \ • . ■ ' 

AVTS, met with the 'Project Director early in the project to crSSLque 
this evaluation questio^aire. The value pf a state-wide personnel 
development plan was generally agreed upon, and these three regional 
people agreed to cooperate in the development of such plan. , * 
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.In the process- of developing thijs plani^^JJie pers.onnel development 
\ qviestionjndire was adrgiinistered to the State Director of Exemplary and 
Special Need^, to three regional directors, incliidvng the Southeast, 
Kansas Regional Director, and to the ataff me^ncibers of thesp three 



regions. Jt was discoyered'ab'.this .po^nt that written 



personnel 



development would have to be completed at the^state and rejgional- levels 

beforfe the questionnaire could be administered to local administrators^ 

\.. % -: • - ■ ■ . , . :/. ..^ 

teachers, ^counselors ajid classroom students. The results of the 

■ . • - . ■ . - /■ . ' " 

.personnel development needs assessment were given to/each regional 

' ■ - - ' . - ^ ./• - - 

director, and the Director foi* the Southeast Region uti)lized these re- 

: •• . ' ■ . ' /• •■ ^ • V ' 

suits in reassessing her own planning procedures. 

■ . 0 ' ; ^ ■ • 

Aiiother federal project that was conducted irrK|ansas durin^this'^ 
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time wa,s the federal grant to implement career education in Kansas. ^ 

In this project, the Career Education Needs Apsessnie.nt; a standard- 

/ \ - ■ ' ■ 

ized asselssment fcx^ students grades four through'twelve, was ad- 

ministered in five re^gions in Kansas, including Southeast Kansas* The 



results of this evaluation can be found in a separate report due January, 
1977; however, the resijlts were immediately utilized oy the Carieer* 



Education Coordinator in the l^^utheast Region in her planning aond 

' '■" , • ; ' ' ■ • ♦ .. . ., ■ '. 

implementation- of career education. These results verified the data 

- V. ■ / ... ■ 

•t utilized at the beginning of the Southeast 



collected in t 
Regional |>roj 
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. In addition to collect^g VE-SO forms that give the State 
Department a yearly evaluation bf all vocational disadvantaged/ 
hcf^ndicapped programs, the Southeast Regional Cpbrdinator and 

Evaluator for Special Needs developed a systematic plan for evaluat- 

■# 

ing all vocational progratns for disadvantaged/handicapped students 

.t> , - - .- ^ ij 

within the Southeast Kansas area. This plan, which provided inst ru 

ments for evaluating each program individually, is^ set out belpw: . 

In keeping with the current impetus of ''accountability, 
Und to provide a model for the implementation of evaluation 
procedures, this comprehensive plan of evaluation for the 
• * Special Needs Section o^^he Southeast Kansas Regional Office 
of Career and Vp^,tion^l Education is prepared. This docu- 
ment presents the objectives, . activities, and itistrvunents 
which will be utilized to gather the dat^ necessary to draw r 
conclusion^ about the effectiveness, of,' success of, and 
cpmprehensivene'^fes of the Special Needs' projgrams involved 
' in this project. The conclusions di^Swn should be invaluable 
those in edut;ation wh6 seek to provide better educational 
programs for ^the^riiqufe needs of each student. _ 

' AV^ . • ' • — ■ \ 

The implemehtation of this igvaluation plan will result in • 
evaluation rep^or-ts * submitted to the participating school 
districts and the k/n^as State Department of Educati^ 

Vocational Efluca^Jlon X>i vision. 

summary of the results of this evaluation plan is included 
in the appendix of thig report, ^' along with the evaluation instrument, 
matrix, and schedule which was used in order to accomplish this 



evaluation plan. 




^Appendix C, ^Self-Evaluation Report of SeleAed Special " 
Needs Projects in Southeast Kansas . * . 
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* . V ' J 

Additional Results , , " , 

The total results of this project will probably not be felt for years • ' 

^ . . ^ • 

to come. However, in addition to those, listed previously there were - , . 

5u « ^ ; > . ' 

.other changes in all educational levels that ^ere either directly or in- 
direictly related to this research project. ^ , 

The systems approach which was designed and implemented • 
specifically for this project allowed for the utilization of Kansas resources 
located outjside th6* Southeast Kansas region. The required planning 
allowed for stronger cooperative effort. Through careful planning, state 
agencies were' able to. provide leadership and directed assistance, in ^ . 
aiding local systems to esta^li^h self-directed, innovative and self-^ 
renewing programs. And the state executives- were able to do this with- ' 
out overt and obvious intervention since this specific planning was. indeed 
a cooperativ^ffort. As a result, greater responsibility was assumed 
by Sotatheast Kjansas»sch6ol dist£lct#,' moi:e changes were initiated at 
the I'ocal l^el, and more planning took place at the local leveU This is 
evidenced by the inc'reased number of proposals for innovative programs 



' generated in the Southeast Kansas region^Duying the course of this pro- 

V' ' , , 

ject,- forty-one proposals wer« written, and o( these thirty-thre( 

were api^oved^ This is almost three hundred percent increase 

nulnber of^roposalB developed in .the yeat. prior to the inception of 

experimentalpVoject. In pai't/this can be attibuted^to the interactional 

^^inkage between vi^ws alencies that was established through the 




informational .flow tha,t took place as a result of the relationship 

that was established between the regional staff and local school 

-I « » * ' * 

admiiiistrators. - \ . 

^ ^ * '* • 

Through this informational system, the state was ab^e to provide 

constant, up'-to-da,te information regarding federal and>Btate policies, 

regulations, and laws. 

Because ,of the assistance of the regional ^taff, and the direct 

. . .... * 

involvement in the planiiing process, the local districts developed a 

greater understanding of the meyits of the proposed projects; there- 
fore, they assumed a larger percentage of financial responsibility 
than school districts elsewhere iii the state^ Because of their direct * 
ij^volvem.ent in the planning of projects tha^were specifically designed 
to meet tjieir district's unique needs, local schools were also willing 
to assume financial responsibility once federal and sta^ funds were 
exhausted. 0 . * * i. 



. 'Since the informational link was so immediate in this proje 



flaws in state planning became obvious in thfe e^fly stages. Therefore, 
the sta,te staff was able to begin m^jor' revisions in the State Vocational 
Education Plan long before ±he 'clos^ ^1jh^^m)ject. For example, the 
1977- State Plan will include a ^peciaih B^tctix:>i^^^ personnel development ♦ 
designed to provide competent state atnd local per sannfel with i paeans for 
planning,^ developing, impleihenting, and supervising "quality Vocational 
instruction in.Kansas. This plan, which was begun early in'l^ 75, will 
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take into consideration curriculum, the wide array of instructional 
delivery systems, student jiservices, application of T^tnrces and a 
means of evaluation. Provisions were made in the plan for represen- 
tatives from ^^pecial groups of educajflbn to tak^ P^trt in its construction* 

The 1977 State Plan will also include a new formula for distri- 
bution of vocational funds. This formula should provide a more J^-^ 

J 



equitable means of distribution and will take into account th^ unique 
needs of eachft»district. The 1977 State Plan will also include a written 
prpvision for coordinated research activities that stem directly frt^m 
established needs. These needs can be constantly updated and / ^ 
reassessed. " '\ 

Because of this federal project, the State Directorial staff re- k 
cojgniz^^he ne^^d for, and was able to justify additional personnel to ^"^^ 
b# employed under cp^tract. 

These new staff members should enable the State Department to 
carry on services that have been identified as being n^essary for pro-' 
viding informational flow; planned r.e search, i^d perfecting th^ services 
to be performed at the regional level. 

• 1 

This, pr^oject was directly responsible for demonstrating the impor- 
tance of in-service training and the need for re- evaluation of present 

• * ' ■; ' 

pre- service training^ The need to upg'irade educators^ skills, including 
both the classroom^teacher and the administrator, was clearly pointed 
out during the course of this project. While most classroom teachers, 
arid administrators in the Southeast Region had already formulated goals 

' 107 / 
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and objectives, few had coordinated written procedural plans that 

*♦ . / 

would allow them to carry out these goals and objectives. Not only 

'did this project allow for the upgrading of teichii^ and administrative 

skills through in-service for procedural planning, buKbecause pf th^ 

4 

informational flow from the state* level, through the Regional Service 
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Unit, educators in the Southeast region also becai^e more aware of 
the^usability of their own resources and better informed about- 

• ^ ' • f 

resources scattered throughout the State of Kansas, 

•■ * ♦ ., 

Because of this experiment in regionalization, th^e Kansas State 

Department of Vocational Education was actively, involved in providing 
evidence to support Kansas House Bill No. ' 2381 which became effective 
in 1975. This bill allowed school districts within the state to establish 
inter -local agreements for cooperative educational services including 
special education, vocational education, career^ educatiron, media 
services, curriculum development, and in- service training for staff. 
Thirteen school districts in SoutheasJ::^Kansas are now in the process- . 
of completih-g an agreement in order to more effectively maintain some 
of the services first offered by the Southeast Kansas Regional Office 
under this project. This agreement will allow for eventual local control 

of the Southeast Regional Office by. participating school districts in the 

/ ' ■ ^ ' . . ^ 

Southeast area. The Regional Office will then become a legal entity 
unto itself, which will provide more educational services at less- cost , 

to Southeast Kansans. ^ . , ^ • ^ ' ^^^^^^ 

Presently some thought is being^^ given to providing state assistance 

. . , . : if . ' 

for career education to schools in Kansas. 
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^ ' Siif^MARY, *REC0MMENDATI01^ AND^ ' 

^ ^ " 'fhe'pu.rpdse ofthis'' stu'dtyf was to re«eaich a morfe^cornprehen- 

sive state-local planning unit that would consider local needs for 

• ' . " - . \ • * 

^ burrictalum developmellt, work- experience programs^/ effective * 
pAjgrams for^the disadvantaged/handicapped, and that would couple 
i^s activities with proper guidance, counseling; , placement, and 

. foUbw-vip. services. This study was conducted July i; 1974, through 
June 30, 1976. 

> Utilizing the systems approach, three separate units were set 
up within the'project. These^units were: 

1. Regional Service Unit , . . ' 

2. Information Dissemination Unit 

3. Research and Planning Unit ^ ^ 

. ■ T , 

Initial objective^ job descyriptions, and activities related to 
tiie goals of this research were designed by each vinit to coordinate' 

• ' C • 

total planning activities from the State Department of Education to 
the classroom level. ^ 

A contricict was entered into with the Erie^^^^jjiansas Unified 
School district # 101 to establish a Regional Services Unit to serve 
nine counties in eco^nomically depressed Southeast Kansas., Once 
this*office was established, a statues report fe^ the Southeast'area 
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.was c6i>tracted for to^^termine the extent of vqffeibnal education ' 
program develophient in the region, and all three sefrvite units^^ 
* connected with this project Kegan cooperative plajiuiig, - ^ 

"Upon^as sumption of her duties in July of 1975, the new Regioncil ' 
•^Director set in motion a manpower needs ^^urvey far th%>Southeast 

• ' ^ f 

Kansas region. As tKe results of this study were- obtained, the ^ 
cooperative planning already "established between State and Regional- 
personnel would atlow for the systematic procedures necessary to 
^ overcome the educational ^Shortcomings that had been revealed. 

Job descriptions were^ written for all three units. These 
job descriptions provided for a direct flow of information through all 
levels of education in Southeast Kansas. 

Findings revealed that practically all educators in the Nine- 



county area from the State Department level to th^ classroom level 
were /{i>volved in the project in one way or another. And since all 
of the manufacturing services \»ere contacted and there was an active* 
Advisory Committee in the region, employers in-the area were aware 
of the educational s^rvicfes as well. In many instances these industrial 
leaders becar/e actively involved in the. project and a stronger community 
interest in education resulted. 

mm 

Findings, also revealed tlSft as a result of cooperative planning _ 
the number of proposals for innovative projects generating from the 
local level increased, and it was discovered that the local schools were ^ 
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inpre. willing .to assume financra.1 responsibility for th^se programs 
once ^tate and^Federal fundidWere exhausted. Cooperative planning 
«ls^allowed.for gfadiiate studei^ research to be directed towards 
more nearly meeting the educational neeJdB of the area/ ^ 
u The need for in- service training pinpointe^the fact that crtteria 
for quality control must be carefully establi she'd for both pre-servi'ce 
and in- service educa$>©rii^ / 

The findings also demonstrated the /role career education can 
play in vdSveloping all aspects of education. 

As a resulf of this study, school^istricts within this nin^^ounty 
area elected to continue the concept of regionalization. And at the 
state level, it .wa« decided to include in the 1977 Plan provisions for 
personne^l development,'^ evaluation procedures, total utilization of 
state resources, and a. syiitematic plan for state-wide research. Also 
included in the 1977 Plan were job descriptions for additional staff to 
aid in carrying out^tiieW additional planning and research activities^ 
^. This project was also partially responsible for the enactment o 
House Bill No. 2381, which enabled schools to cooperate for educa 
tipnal services in Kansas. 

SUMMARY OF REGIONAL SERVICE UNIT ACTIVITIES 

In order to cla^fy the position of the regional service unit in this 
project, the activities that were unique to this organization are listed 

- 7 .- ■ ^ 

below. This is by no mpans all of the accomplishments of the regipnal 
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£;;taif, but is a representative sampling of the accomplishmentfs at 
their level, . 



L Career Ea^Ication Coursework 



496 teachers, administrators, counselors and lay people 



^^^.^^ / 51 feachprs enrolled in curri^xilvim' modification program / / 
\ t^ is centered afbund career education ^ 
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29 teachers in a weekrlpng workshop that were given college , 

■ .. -\ ^ If ; - J 

7^ Conferences and Worljcshopa Sponsored within the Region y II ■ 

a. There was a career education conference held in / 

conjunction witji the Mttsburg USD-Kansa^, State 
College workshop. y ■ ^ 

b. One^Skdred and twenty-one one -day-workshops for/^SSS 
teacher s^^d administrators .were conducted on career 
education concepts and infusion techniques. 

^ c. Special training was given vf^^stru^tors to enajSle them 
to work as a cadre to train other^^^pareer education 
V ' infusion. 

ij 

d. A workshop was conducted in Erie 'to trsiin axj. evaluator 

on how to use the Talent Assessment Progiraun. This 
was so successful that five additional evalt^ators were 
sent to Wichita for the same training, and/two Special 
Educati-on Cooperative are implementing |^he Talent 
Assessment Program. 

e. A three-day Project Discovery workshoi)/was conducted 

for 34 classroom teachers and Special Education person- 
nel. The Special Education Cooperativ^fe in Montgomery 
and Labette counties also purchlised these materials. 

f. Inservice was cqhducted on K- VIEW materials for 120 
teachers in Z2 schools in the region, // ^ 

g. Fifteen administrators attended a one/- day workshop on 
how to use the manpower research data to update and/qr 
develop vocational curriculum. 
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h. 



TwenJ^y- seven administiiator^ attended a one -day' workshop 
ill Chanute, Thei^eynote sp.^ker was Dr. Merle Bolton, 
State Commissioner of Education,, 



1.^ Fifte^ counselors attended a workshop in Erie conduQ^'d 
by Barbara Hartmaln, ,State*Dfepartment of Vocational \ 
EducaWon/^^ j * . ' 



There haye bden two summer workshops conducted on 
developing individualized units of instruction. Thirty- 
seven teachers v/eve invoTved^ and 176 units w©re 
developed. 



3. Cooperation ^iyiiijJyi)ev.elopfid within the Region ^- 

Dunty, Nyith four uni&ed sefcool distri<;ts, two 
^commiiiuty junior colleges, and/an area vocational- 
technicval school agreed to pool their financial and • ^ 
human re sources^for th^ common unified goal of 
providing career education, 

b. Two counties, with four unified school districts, formed 
a cooperative and impleniented a care'^r counseling 
program patterned aft^r a successful program now b^ng 
conducted in Wilburton, Oklahoma. 

c. ' Thirty-eight local administrators attended a meeting to - 
discuss the feasibility of establishing the Regional Office 
^s a separate legal entity, A Steering Committee was -"^ 
formed to investigate further, and the final outcome was 
the development of an interlocal agreement which will be 
presented, to the State's Attorney Genersd and the State 
Board of Education in October of 1976. 

dj Three^chools in one county developed a Building Trades 
Program with the assistance of Regional Office personnel. 

.e. Arrangements were made for 15 administrators to tour 
Career Education Programs in the region. 

f, Allen County administrators toured Building Trades 
Prbjects in Girar 

g. Parsons High School Principal and Counselor toure<i.the 
Skills Lab in Columbus, 
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Two administrators froiri'^Altarriont toured the Skills 
Lab in Columbus. 



. \ 



i. Coffeyville sent two representatives' to visit Project 
Discdv^^f^classroom in Erie, 

yisit^^^ Outside the Region ^ , . ^ . 

---ai'^^i^'ipresentatives from^hree schools g.nd the Regional;^ 
Office visited the Project Discovery PTOgram at ^ ^ 
Newt^, Kansas.- As^ result, Chanute/ Erie and ' 
Girard implemented some fprrfi of jXinior high hai|d4'*on* 

' - exploratory program mid utilised Project^ Discovery . 
materials, l^articipating teachers attended an orienta-* 
tion in Newton prior to the purchase of this materiaj.'^/^ 
aild a workshop was conducted locally^for 34 teacAe/s/ 
and Special Education .people at the time the rhat^^ial 
was ''delivered. 00^' 

b. Regional personnel visited new and ixinovative programs 

in Lawrence, Topeka, Wichita, Kansas City, arid 
Wilburton, Oklahoma. Ae a result qf th^se visitations: 

(1) A two-county cooperative' wa3 formed. / 

• . . * :^ 

(2) Eight school districts purchased CEAK kits for 

ZO teachers to use inl5 schools in Southeast Kansas. 

' y ' • ' ■• ■ ■■ - ^ ' . ' * ■ V 

c. Four teachfers cind the Career Education. Coordinator 

attended a Career Education Confer ejpce in Colby. 

d. . Three teache^rs^ the Career EdTC^i^on Coprdinator arid 

the Regional Director participated ih a Career Education 
• Conference in^Kansas Gity. ^ 

e. Columbus, Coffeyville, and Girard school districts sent 

representatives with the Re^orid.1 Director to tour 
Northwest Kansas Educational Service Center. 

f. . .Kansas State College of i^ittsburg, 'Rivertori, Cherryvale 

and Erie sent rep re s.en^af^v^s^^ with i:he-R 
, . to Wichita Falls,; Texas/ to visit' Region IX Educational 
r. Service Center. ' 
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g. The Regional Director attended two meetings conducted by . 
Dolores Jonets to give some. input on the personnel develop- 
ment project 'she is connec*ted with, 

(1) All regional per sonnel formulated w'ritteny in- 
/% depth, job descriptions, . • 

Regional Straff Members Participated in Workshops No\ 
Sponsored by ihe Regional Office ^ \ v " 

a. Salina workshops on Career -Edudation-f or D/H students. 

b. Manhattan. VocaKonal- Agricultiure workshop,' 

c. Hays combined KVA ^^r'kshop. ^ 

d. Lawrence KVA workshop, / 'V 



/ 



e. ' Four' Stat^Industrial Education Conference in Pittsburg 

f. Career Education Conference'in K^sas City,. 

* ... .s 

g. Career' Education Conference in Colby 



h. Manad^ment Information^ Systejns in Chicago, Illinois. 



i. Proposal Writing'in Anaheim, Califarnia 
6. Research Projects 



i 



a. , Dr. Paul Parker jj^duced a current Status Report on 

vocational programs in existence now in the nine-county 
area. ^ 

^ b. An ind^pth manpbwer needs survey was coimucted in the 
nine-county area. \ 

i' ■ . ^ • ' 

Ci Student, Parent, Teacjher, and Administrator vocatid^at 

interests were surveyed and comparisons run against 

the manpo'wer needs study. 

dT~ Al2-year Study of School iSlavers in Southeast Kansas, 
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7. Communications 



a, A nine-county newsletter deWigned^ cTdmihisfrators 





informed qn legislative actiojixand t^chp^ uA to date 
on career education activities (and innovatiye ^actices 
was published monthly duritog trfe-r975-19^ school yea3 
and will be continued, ^ ^ 

b. Broqhure&^ were printed to inform regional school 

- personnel of the seirvi^es available tlirough .the Regional 
, / Office. ^ ' . t . ■ _ . - , • ■ - - ^ 

The Regional Coordinator for Career Education,and the 
Regional Director attended, a curriculum, development 
conference in Manhattan. A number of ideas set forth 
at that confe^ei^^e have been disseminated ftp. local 
classroom teacJiers in Southeast Kanj-^^ 

• d-r A Regional Ad^-sory Committe^^fl 

ei Tl^e Regftonal staff has been att^^ja^^^ to 
' help^open the lines of cofnmunicsf^p^t^^^ State 
Deparjinent persOiAel and locales ca^6ol administrators. 



f. Developed a regional* resource in^^xi^^ry which i^ntified 

198 individuals with^special tal^^s they would be willing V. 
to share in a classroom situatibh. 

8. ^ M9.terias Made Available to the'^'clyisroom Teacher Through 

the Regional Office T z] 

a. There were 664 shov»an^s of 28 16 MM films which were 

made available, free, through the Regional Office. 

b. There were 269 pieces of printed material made avail- 
-able, free, through the Regional Office. 

9, proposal Dfevelopment 

~ ! ' ■ ^ }. > 

There were 3 3 proposals develojied as a result of Regional 
Office efforts * They were: , 

*Altamont D/H Supplemental ^ - " ^ • 

* Yates Center Vocational Agriculture Supplemental 

* Erie Vocatidhal Agriculturo^Supplemental . 

y ■■■ 
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t ■ 

^ * Cherokee Voca^onal Agricultm:e' Supplemental ^" 
Eurie Vocational Agriculture Supplemental. , 
^ *,Riverton Vocational AgriiJ«:ltu/re^upplemental . 

* St, Paul Vocational Agriculture Supplerriental 

* Fredonia Vocational Agriculture Supplemental 

. y * ACTIONL Cooperative Building Tradtes b/H Proposal 

^irard Aault Agriculture Proje^ ^ , . i \^ . 

* Erie Vocational Agriculture Supplemental for*Tnd« Instr, 

' 9fie MILL Laboratory Reading Eye Cam'era and MILL Mde * 
Tri-Gotmty C6operative Vocatidnal.Project 
' ^ *^Girar'd Carpentry Program ' • * - 

* Girard Leaivning Achievement Center • — • 

* Coffey ville Machine-shop i^upplQp^nfal ' k f . ■ ^ 
^ * Girard Middie Schocft Proposal ■ . ^. 

* SEK AVTS Graphic Arts Hr\)ject ^ / ^ . 
♦ * SEK AVTS Machine Shop Project . 

^/ AVTS Counselor Prcrjiect ^ ^ * ^ / 

* SEK AVTS Auto Mechanics Project ^• 

* SEK AVTS 1qjE Program • . t 

* SfcK AVTS MTwxpplexaental 

* Coffeyville High School K-VIEW Pi 
-V '^Pitt shut g Special Education CooperaitiVe Project' 

* Career Education l^bile\ Unit, Woodson- W^^on .Counties 
J * Project Discovery, Erie, Chan^te, (^rard 

A 12- Year Study^ of School Leavers in Southeast Kansas 
Industrial Education Unit ' ' ^ 



Labette <So Community Jr. CoUegl S|pea Svcb for D/H Voc,^ 
^ Bax*Br Shrings Educatiori JgJua 

Building Tirades ProgiMm for Labette Co Coxrmiunity Jr. CoL 
Distributive Education^rogram for Labette Co, Com, Jr^ Col, 



Firm commitment for continuation 
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' CONCLUSIONS ^ ' 

■'.•.[ _ . * * • 

i^rom ihfese findings, it can be concluded tha^t 

1. Through the formulation of Regional concepts there was an 

increase irrtHe extent of cooperative effom in vocational 
e<|ucation, ^ , . ^ 

2. Through this experiment Kansas educators*at all level 

were able to more quickly recognize and correct flaws 
, y in their planr^ing. ^ ^ 

3. Through tfee combined cooperative effort of the three units, 
^ • *^ ' more effective means of reaching the disadvantaged/ handi- 
capped student were discovered and dev^lppjid. ' 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

■■ — • ^ / u 



niade: 



As a result of this res^r'ch; the following recoinmendations are 



1. The regional concept should be elcpanded through the state 

and |>rocedural plans for that expansion should be begun. ^ 

2. LawS^hould be enacted in ^e State of Kansas that will a!ilow 

for local taxation to sup^^t and maintain the regional concept. 

3. All activities^! education in Kansas at all levels should be 
^ accountable through a written evaluation system. . 

4. Criteria (for administrators and teacl|ers in^ocatioAal 6du- ^ 

cation needs to be established or review^rd. 

5. Criteria for educators of teachers and administrators needs to 
be established or reviewed. " 

6. Four-j^eir institutions shouloiae held accountable for pre-^ 

service training and more realisti"&,..uireative and current ^ 
teaching methods established. 



' 7. Some system of accountability for in-servic|r training should 
be established. '/ 
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' / m 

8. Methods for more cooperation between busines^^s and 
^ educational institutions should be developed. 

^ . ' ' '-^ ■ 

9, More studeitf involvement should take /place in all phases 

of training and planning. 

. The services- of the state info rmati6^n unit sjiould/be « / 
expanded t^'^include all information on research, 
innovative programs, curriculum, and evaluation - 
procedures. ^ 

J . • - 

. State guidelines shpu][d be written and enforced for follow- 
up procedures. t 
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■ APPENDIX A 

PROCEDURES FOR OCCUPATIONAL survey" 
TtHE METHODOLOGY 

. S 

Two separate approaches to data gathering were used in 
this study. First, manpower needs data was ga:thered in the nine- 
county area. Second, questionnaires were administered to students, 
parents, teachers, and administrators, to determine the interest 
and felt nee4 for various vocational fcurriculums. . 

Procedures for Gathering Manpower D^ta^ 

Individual address cards were developed for each business, 
in the nine-county are^. Addresses were obtained from the 
Directory of Kansas Manufacturers and Products ^ telephone 
directories for the 18 major cities in the nine-county area, and 
the Chambers of Commerce, ' ' ' 

If it was not easily determined! what the major product of the 
firm was, we called and-made this determination. The major product 
of the firm was then indicated on the addresa card. 

The next step was to classify, according to the Standard 
Industri^arl Classification Manual , alfof the industries for which 
we had address cards. Once all of the businesses-had been 
classified. we began to identify, by using Volume 1 Of the 



Directory of Kansas Manufacturers and 'Products,^ 1975 
Edition. Topeka, KS: Kansas Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 1975. 

Standard Industrial ..Classification Manual. Washington D, C. : 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Government Printing miice, 1967, 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles^ , the va^sious jobs available -within 

each industry. At this point, an effo^rt was made to^coUapse the 

various industries into groups with similar occupational trai];iing 

heeds. We had 5304 identified private employers and gjovernment 

employers. The final outcome was 170 different questionnadres 

which cove r-ed all of the induistrial codes, fouiid in the over 5000 

employers in this nine -county area. 

. • ■ ' «» - . - ' 

- When these queistionnaires begin to be returned it may be ^ . 

necessary to do some further revisions. At the bottom of each 

questionnaire, each list of DOT codes, 'there's a place for the 

employer to list other occupations found in his particular place of 

employment.' At that time, should we see consistent additions, it . 

may be necessary to revise the instrument. 

As the instruments are returned the data will be regrouped 

,2 . 



by Office of Education code. Vocational Education Occupations 
is a book which cross references DOT to OE codes and cdlows you 
to group the clusters of occupations into the tredning progxajns that 
they might fit under, also allowing us to identify theP sub- specialties 
within each training field. 



11 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vol. 1; Definitions of 
Titles, 3rd Edition. Washington D. C. : U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower A^trninistration, Bureau of Employment Security, 1965. 

2 

Vocational Education and Occupations, Washington D, C. : 
U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Government Printing Office,- July, 1969. 
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- ' - - '-- r - 

■ -■ d . 

This questionnaire is divided into columns indicating current 
number of employees, the change either plus or niinus anticipated ^ 
in 1977, and 1980, To determine the number of employees needed 
for 1977, take 4. 5 times the number cur rently employed plus or 
minus the figure indicated as change for 1977. (4.5 is the death and 
retirement factor). To determine the number of employees needed 
for 1980, 3 times the number currently employed will be used. 
The plus or minus factor for 1977 will be added or subtracted one 
time only, not one ^jS^e for each year between 1976 and 198t). This 
procedure will be used oor^sistently. 

To get total net demand, take the number currently employed, 
plus death and retirement factor, plus anticipated change, minus 

r 

supply. To get supply you must know attrition rate per program and 
mobility rate per program; we do n6t have that information at this 
point. >As a part of the workshop to be developed for training 
superintendents.qn how to use th^s manpower data, the supply factor 
can be considered, but as a total needs assessment, the demand data 
is all that will be taka^ into consideration. 

Because we recognize the fact that there y/ill be a certain 
amount of error, data will be compiled for the total nine-county 
area in an effort to allow for equalization of this error factor. The 
only column in the manpower questionnaire that can be considered 
totally accurate is the current number of employees; the estimated 

126 
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change-for 1977 and number of e^nnployees for 1980 are treated results, 



and we recognize tliis as a linnitation of the study. However, this 
will be jconsiderably Inpre accurate for this nine-county area than 
the state-wide fjigures we have had to work with thus far. 



In some .Cases the DOJ indicated that there was a possibility 
for havijfg a certain occupiation, because in^iustries who normally 
hired in this occupational area are in dvrr nine -county region. When-- 
we have not located a job^ which was indicated as being a possibility, 
this information will be plugged into the manpower data. We may in 
this way inform some .instructors that they are training people for 
jobs which are not available in this region. 

We will make an effort through the local telephone company, 
the Chambers of Commerce, the government agency that issues 
tax numbers, and the regional advisory committee to provide for 
annual updating of this manpower needs survey... 

As the information comes back, it will be tallied by DOT 
number. The tally sheet will be designed in the following manner. 
The DOT numbers will be placed on 3** x 5" file cards and sorted by 
OE numbers. Thus the tally sheets will also indicate the OE code 
under which training for each job might be fit, y/^ 

It is extremely important that this data*be reported in such 
a manner as to keep a balance of student interest and manpower 
^industrial needs. Educators cannot gear only to meet student 
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interest or need, nor*can they gear only to meet indust^al needs, 
there must be a balan ce between the two. 

Industries employing. le^s^han 100 people wjll be surveyed 
through mailed oilt manpower needs questionatiaires. Employers of 
between 100 and 150 employees will be adrfiinistered the same question- 
naire but tl^jrough a telephone interview. Employers of over 150 
employees will' be contacted personally. 

Procedures for Gathering Interest Data^ 

The student population tp be used will be 11th graders. The 
decision to use 11th graders was based on a» number of fadtor^ 
First, Seniors are generally already lost and would not take 
seriously a student interest survey. Sophompres have not had an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the system, but 11th graders have 
familiarized themselves with the school* s functions, vocational 
program offerings, and have already begun to give some thought 
and consideration to their future. It will be determined what 
percentage of the total population each individual unified school 
district represents. A sample size of 500 will be the certain "N" 
to wor^with, and the percent of total that has been determined for 
ea|cli school district y/iU be taken of the population. We will 
use a random numbers table and go to the Junior qlass roster to 
identify the students to whom the questionnaire willstoe administered. 
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Parents to be surveyed will be the; parents of thede 500 students. The 

instrument will also b^|[iven to a random sampling of 500 teachers. 

« » ' • ■ ■ . . 

This will be a completely randomized design for selection of the 
sampling for students, teachers, and parents. We will use 100% 
population on the school administrators. 

All adminis|trators will be cpntacted personally. ' They will be 
asked to identify the teachers arid to administer the questionnaire or 
to give the questionnaire to the teachers |to be comt)leted. At this 
tinje,. arrangements will also be made to' distribute the student 
questionnaires. One large addressed envelope will be provided so 
that these quJstionnaires can be returned to the Regioneil Office by the 
superintendent. By making teachers, students, and parents directly 
responsible to get the questionnaires returned to the local superinten- 
dent, it is hoped they will be more responsive and that a greater 
number of returns will be realized. 



■■■■ --^s?. 
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^ •> . ■ 
SUMMARY OF MANPOWER NE$:DS^ ASSESSMENT RESULTS 

AGRICULTURE (Of f> farm) ( v 

The stu^y shows a lot of demand for farm equipment mechanics 
and set-up personnel. - ' i 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Stock Clerk--There is a large demand, hdwever it is ouxr opimon 
that low pay is the reason for this demaird, and would not 
• ' therefo^re justify development of a training program for stock 
clerks. \ J - ■ 

Cashiers-Checkers--The demand is scattered over the nine-county 
area so that it would be'impossible to- identify one location for 
a training program to \e established, however, a mobile train- 
ing unit might be justified considering the extremely high demand 
for these kinds of positions. 

Sales Person (General)--There is a very high demand in retail 
sales. 

Warehouseman and Shipping and Retf^^ving People--This area 
also shows an extremely high demaflQi^ but there is some 

^ question on the pay scale for warehouseman and further study 
should be done before any plans are made for implementing a 
training progracm in this area. 

' Purchasing Agent- -There is a large demand and an extremely 
* high interest expressed in new job openings in this area, 

^ ^ rs 

VICE PRESIDENTS OF BANKS * « 



There were 20 positions indicated as coming available for Vice 
Presidents, however^ curiously enough, no positions for bank 
presidents. 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

Nurses- -It looks like almost any training program could place 
their students. 

'^Nuf ses Aides--There is an extreinely high demand, however 
^ there is a very low pay scale in this area. 



I 
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Dental Assistant--There was a very low demand, and there is 
V^' some question in my mind as to whether they understood the 
job description for -dental assistant, 4, 

I Pharmacist Assistant- -This position was written in on t^p 
.> . questionnaire, however the DOT carried no in^mber for 
such a job. 

HQME ECONOMICS / ^ 

• Needle Trades--This had one of the highest demands of dny 

area in the entire stu<}y, over 1000 regular machine operators 

and 130 special computerized sewing nmchine operators will 

be needed in the next year. ' . , ^ • ^ 

Institutional Services- -such as housekeepers;, maids, laundry 
personnel had a very high deijnand, and thi^ may be a very 
• good training program for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. ' ■ . 

Food and Drink, Both Delivery and Preparation--There was a 
high demand for new personnel. Fry cooks, hostesses, 
bartenders, and- specialty food preparation also showed a 
high demand for new personnel within the next year. 

OFFICE OCClfrATIONS / \ 

All areas of office occupations show that there would be enough 
openings for current students to -find positions with the exception 
of computer, occupations. - ^ ^ 

/ ^ 

NEWSPAPER; TV COMMUNICATIONS , 

This study indicated no new demand in this area. The telephone 
company showed a minus demand in the next year. They will 
lay off approximately 11 operators in the year to come. 

trXde and industry 

police Science--There is a high de»fcd«dfor patrolmen at all 
levels, and one large private firm iiiSoutheast Kansas also 
indicated that they will be hiring in this area. 
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Air Conditioning and Heating- -Shows that there will be some 
demand; the current programs could probably handle what 
demand there will be. ' ^ ' 

Heavy Equipment Opferator--Shows a very high demand, ^nd the 
only heavy equipment school in Kansas is in Belbit. All studies 
indicate th^t students will not travel this far for such a progrcim 



Electricity and Electronics- -If we have any programs at all, they 
will probably handle the demand in this area. 

Mechanics- -On motors for equipment within factories shows an 
extremely high demand. If we do not have programs in this 
. area, they should certainly be looked into. 

Draftsmen- -There is some demand; the current training n;:©g rams 
can no doubt handle it, \/ 

" / 

Printer s--There is a very high demand in Southeast Kansas in 
fo^ms printing, and we shoitld probab^; investigate whether 
the current training programs could btjincreased. 

Truck Drivers--There is an extremely high demand for truck 
^ drivers; this type of training program could be implemented 
at the post- secondary level. There is one training program 
already in existence--a private firm in Fort Sfcott. 

BT4tchers--There is some demand." j 

Machinists --There is a higM|denfiand for machinists, however our' 
current training programs can probably fill the demand in this 
area. • 

Industrial Chemists- -could support one program. There is 
evidence in several areas that this could be supported, but ' 
you would not want ^o implement more than one progrctm in 
the nine-count^ area. 

Foremen and Inspector s- -There i»« a high demand for assembly 
line supervisors in a nimiber of different industrial areas. 
The feedback from industrial personnel managers in Southeast 
Kansas has bieen that they would like some way, within their 
plant, to educate their first line supervisors on how to do 
on-the-job training and on .supervisory skills. 
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Assembly Line, Semi- Skilled and Below Level- -There will be 
over 3600 assembly line positions open in the i^fxt yeai;, 
. Al3o, in the semi-skilled oivbelow area, there will be over 
2000 opening^ in service and construction area. 

. Miscellaneous --No skilt positions, there will be over 2000 positions 
open in the next year which indicate absolutely no skills are 
necessary to fill them, only the ability to show up for wd^k on 
time would be required. These positions might be looked into ' 
further for establishing training programs for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students. 

There was one other observation made by this writer in going through 
the results of the manpower study, and that is that we have some 
short-term training programs that could be established for lock 
smiths , sewing machine repairmen, an d motion picture projection- 
ists which would be worthwhile training prograjiis, and we would 
have no trouble finding positions for the individuals trained. 

The complete statistical data which resulted from this needs assess- 
ment can be found in a doctoral dissertation currently being developed 
by Janet Perron, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Terminal Coal: Each instructor would construct individualized 
instructional units for use in their classroom in 
the 1976-1977 school year. The material would 
be designed for use with disadvantaged and/or 
handicapped students. 

Specific Objectives: 

1. The instructor would determine their stipend for the 
course by meeting the criteria established. (Fifty dollars for 
each unit up to six units. ) . . 

2. Each unit woxild contain: 

a. rationale pajge ' ^ 

b. flow' chart 

' c. pre-test , . ' ■ ^ 

d. post-test (could be same as pre-test) 

e. job sheets 

f. assignment sheets \^ 

g. information sheets ^ ^ 

h. script for audio-visuals 

i. audio-visuals presentation (this could be in the'form of 
video tape, 35,mm slides, cassette records and/o^" 
transparency masters) 0 . / 

3. The workshop was t^n days long and divided i^^ three 
objective areas: ^ j. . 

■ * ■ ' / ■ 

a. awareness of the teaching style of the instructor and 
how it affects the disadvantaged and/or handicapped 

* learner 

b. knowledge of how to write instructional units 

c. knowledge of how to use audio-visual equipment to 
add to instructional units to aid the disadvantaged^ 
and/ or handicapped student 
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Preliminary evaluation conducted on the last day of the ten- 
day workshop: 

1. Sixteen instructors participated in the workshop. They 
averaged 5.7 units of completed instruction per instructor. (They 
have until August 13, 1976, to complete the program.) 

2. Criteria for units: SeVen instructors needed assignment 
sheets for one or more units, four needed pre-tests, five needed 
rationale pages, twelve needed audio-visual scripts written. (Th^se 
will be complete^.qriij site at their local school oh their own time.) 

3. A. Awareness of the teaching style of the. participant % 

instructor and how it affects the disadvantaged anti/ 
or handicapped student. Tlife evaluation instrument 
^ divided this into three areas: 

* Very little Some Very much ^ 

55% felt that they^had gained very much. ^'3/ 
43% felt that they ha^ gained sqme 

i' 

2% felt that they had gained very little 

Also a quantitative scale of 1-5 was offered on knowledge 
gained of disadvantaged and/ or handicapped student's 
needs. (One was low, 5 high). Sixteen participants 
averaged 4. 43. 

B. Knowledge of how to write instructiona^nits ajad what 
should be- considered good instructiona^naterial. This 
objective was presented by the two curriculum consult- 
ants. 

« * ■ 

^ . Joyce Sawatzky received a rating of 4. 25 on a scale of' 

\ * 1 to 5. ^ ^ • * 

Bob Pattbn received a ratijig of 4. 68 on his presentation. 
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Knowledge of how to use audio-visual equipment to 
add to instructional units to aid the disadvantaged 
and/or handicapped studentis. 

s\ Two presentations were made by audio-visual firms, 

Lawrence Photo received a rating of 4. 6 for each 
of their two days* presentation, 

Centrex Audio Visual demonstration.receive d a 
rating of 4, 46 for theii* one- day presentation. 



A final complete evaluation will be written after August 30, 
1976. . 
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INTRODUCTION 

This fin^Vfeport to the State Program Administrator for Exemplary and 

Special Needs presents a self- evaluation of selected spe\:ial needs vocational 
programs in Southeast Kansas. ' . 

Nineteen special needs program administrators, instructors, and prograiiil 
coordinators were involved in the evaluation conducted by the regional coordinator 
for special needs. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem was to prepare and implement an evaluation plan for special 
needs projects. The plan was to begin a process whereby local project coordi- 
nators would be able to evaluate their programs* performance by the objectives 
they stated on the proposal submitted to the Kansas State Department of Education. 

The State Program Administrator needed conclusive information that special 
needs programs were meeting the objectives for which special needs. funds had 
been allotted.. The data gathered could then be used to draw conclusions about 
— the effectiveness of, success of ^ and oonxprehensiveness^^f- spe cial- needs, pro j^ects^. 
involved in this project. 

DETLIMITATIONS ^ * 

This self-evaluation was conducted in 19 special needs projects in Southeast 
•Kansas. The projects include three community junior colleges, one area vocational- 
technical school, two unified school districts, and two special education coopera- 
tives;.* The projects were all funded, either wholly or partially, by the Kansas 
State Department ^of Education, Division of' Vocational Ediacation, Office of 
Exemplary and Speci^il Need's. 

The study was limited in several ways. None of the projects evaluated had 
the same objectives as thos-e in similar programs. Projects were evaluated in 
unified school districts, area vocational-technical schools, community junior 

-colleges, and special education cooperatives.) All programs evaluated were special 

# 

needs programs either serving D/H totally or a high percentage of D/H in regular 
O classrooms. 1 

ERIC ^"^^ 
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INVESTIGATION DESIGN 

The evaluator met with all 19 Project Directors and ascertained from 
them the benefits they expected to receive fro^i the objectives they had written 
into their project proposal. A document was then prepared to present the ob- 
jectives, activities, and instruments which v/ould be used to draw conclusions 
•about the effectiveness of, success of, and comprehensiveness of the special 
needs programs involved in the project. C , 

The evaluation plan in its entirety is listed in the appendixes. 

The evaluation was carried on monthly by the Regional Coordinator for 
Special Needs who met with the Project Directors and Coordinators regularly to 
compile the data from each project. The data was then returned to the Project 
Director, Project Coordinator, and State Program Administrator. At the end of 
the 1975-1976 school year, an evaluation summary was prepared by each Project 
Coordinator and submitted to the Regional Coordinator. A questionnaire was 
also returned expressing the opinion. of the Project Coordinator concerning the 
evaluation design and implementation (see appendixes). 

The Regional Coordinator for Special Needs used t^^^^^ 
conclusions and recommendations* on. ^ " 

CONCLUSION 

The Regional Coordinator believes that many disadvantaged and handicapped 
students which were not being reached successfuUy were benefited by the 
evaluation plan. The Project Director ai^id Project Coordinator in many cases 
were not working toward the same goals and objectives or did not have a clear 
understanding of these goals and objectives. Through the evaluation procedure, 
each became aware of the progress of the project and as a result students 
received a quick response to their problems. " 

The questionnaire (see appendix) concerning the attitude of the participants 
in the self-study was returned by 100% of the projects and showed that 79% felt 
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CONCLUSION (Continued) 

that through the evaluation system they were more aware of their project's goals 
and objectives, 92% said that through this system they felt the State 'Program 
Administrator was more aware of their program, and 77% fci;: tfee present 
evaluation system should be kept. Although 77% felt the evaluation system should 
be kept pperating as it' is presently, the Regional Coordinator for Specif Needs 
does not see a substantial need to continiie the self evaluation on a monthly basis, 
"It is the recommendation of the Special Needs Coordinator that the following 
system -be used for the 1976-1977 school year: ^ 

1, A monthly monitoring visit to each project by the Special Needs 
Coordinator, ^ ^ 

\ ■ 

2, A written report quarterly submitted to the Program Administi^ator v > ? 
on each project, ^ . 

3, A final year- end summary report. 
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PREFACE 

In keeping with the current impetus .of "accountability", and to provide a model 

for the implementation of evaluation procedures, this comprthensive plan of evalua- 

tion for the Special Needs Section of the Southeast Kansas Regional Office of Career 

* . - . ' ' 

and Voca tional Education is prepared. Wiis document presents the objectives^) 

activities, and instruments which will be utilized to gather the data necessary to 
draw conclusions about the effectiveness of,-^ success of,<and co^rehensiveness of 
the Special Needs programs involved in this project. The conclusions drAwn should 
be invaluable to those in education who seek to provide better, educational programs 
for the unique needs of ^ach student. 

The implementation of this evaluation plan will result in evaluation reports sub- 
mitted to the participating school districts and the Kansas State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education. ^ The findings will be. available for ^ 
dissemination by the Division of Vocational Education, Kansas State Department of 
Education. 
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EVALUATION PLAN 



Evaluation Is defined as a process for determining the 
adequacy and/or effectiveness of an educataonal prograo)# The 
process Involves the systematic collection of evidence and data 
from which decisions can be made to facilitate program ef forttf 
and Jutdge the merits of these efforts. 
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This evaluation plan, prepared by the Southeast Kansas 

Reglonal^(Of f Ice, Career and Vocational Education Service, Is 

• ' . .. '' 

> . / . .. . ' ' ' , 

>prepared^ In conjunction with the Division of Vocational EducatloUf 

^ ' * *" » ■ ■ ' ^ 

Office of Exemplary & Special Needs, Wilbur A. Rawson, Dli^ectSr* 
This ibvaltiatlon plan Is designed to collect data from each 
of the dis^trlcts, cooperatives, and area scho>ols, ,wlth Special 
Needs programs funded by €he Office of Exemplary and Special 
Needs. A*^ review of the several program proposals allowed the 
evaluator to develop a goal which Includes the Intent of all 
funded programs* However, each program Involved In the Special 
Needs ^funding Indicated some unique (to their program) objectives* 

|lecause of "the uniqueness of Individual programs, it became 
^necessary to establish basic parameters concerning data gather* 
lng» Those parameters are: 

1. Individual program objectives which relate to the 
/ overall stated goal of the project's special needs 

^ section will be reported. Subjective observations 

may be made by the evaluator on any objectives unique 
to a particular program • The evaluator i6ay also report 
on objectives which are similar across all programs* 
However, objectives which are not directly related to 
thd stated goal of this project will not be considered 
Integral to this plan* ^ 145 



2. Th« piQcigrarn proposala are not written to allow for a 
sophlatlcated or empirical evaltiatlon design. Since each 
program needs to maintain ownerships to Its Ideas/ 
objectives. It became Incumbent upon the evaluator to 
prepare a design to objectively gather baseline data. 
The baseline data Is Identified In the Instruments 
Included In this plan. This design provides a 

programmatic approach which lends validity to the overall 
purpose of evaluation since an, unbiased third party 
will be gathering/ analyzing, and reporting the data. 

3. Since continuation after funding terminates Is 
usually construed as success- of a program, this 
evaluation will collect data which .^111 allow, admltnl-^ 
"strators to -consider the cost of the program. Dollar 
data will not be actively sollcltedby the evaluator 
but reference may be made to this dimension throughout: 
the evaluator reports. 

Given the above paramejrers and explanation of the evaluation 
plan, the overall goal for the Special Needs Program is: 
'^To develop and Implement a program for the dlsadvan- 
taged and/or handicapped students which allows them to, 

1. Identify their vocational interests and skills, and 

2. develop their interests into salable skills through 
prescribed training programs and/or comraunitfy work 
experiences, and 3* provide meaningful vocational edu- 
cation to those individuals whose handicaps would 
prevent them from succeeding in a regular vocational 
program." 

Objectives pertaining to the above goal are delineated 
for each program in each programme data gathering instrument. 
Instruments are Included in this evaluation plan. Section XV. 
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Section II ^ 
GENERAL PPCCEDURES 

A scheinatlc representation of the evaluation plan Xn 
shown below. 



Management of 




Evaluation Activities 




- 1 


Goal for 




Special Needs Program . 









I unique . Pro^FiH] ^ abjectlves"!| . 





T ^1 






jP rogrami | 


jProgram | |Program 


1 Program | 


1 Program 1 




Monthly Evaluator 


Reports^f 





♦Objectives comrbbn a cross -programs will be subjectively treated. 

Data Collection and Stora/ge 

Data will be collected systematically as described In 
this design. Data will be storedc- in a central file a,i the 
Project Director^ s Off Ice f or ©asy access by Sta^^^ 
Federal program officers. v 

Definition of Terms 

All definitions are those stated In the Guidelines f o r 
Identifying. C" ^3.1fyln/? . a n d Serving the Disadvantaged and 
. handicapped under^ thc> Voc ational Amendments of 1968 : Depart- 
ment of^ Health, Education and Welfare Publication No. 
OE 73-11700. 

"(The term 'disadvantaged' means) ... persons (othei^ than 
handicapped persons defined In section 108(6)) who have 
acedemlc, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding In the regular vocational education 

4 

^ education program. ... (Sec. 122(a) (4)(A))" 

ERIC 147 Page 3 
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••The term 'handicapped • when applied to persons^ meana persons 
who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing , deaf, speech lropalr#dt 
visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, 
or other health Impaired persons who by reason thereof 'require 
special education and related services/ (Sec. 108(6))." 

" »Dlsadvapfc^|fed« pe»son^* who have academic, socio* 

• economlq^^uitural, or pti^t handicaps that prevent them from 
succeed^jg; vocational education or consumer and homemaklng 
progra^rti^ designed for persons without such handicaps, and who 
^^r^hat feason reqUixf^ aperlally designed ®^\^||!^5fafpatl, programs 
T|£*®^ services. The term Includes pers^^^^p^jSe needs for 
rrams of set'vlces result from povertTy^^pliglect , delln- 
^^Jfericy^.or cultural pr linguistic Isolation J^m the community 
at large, but does not>lnclude physically or mentally handicapped 
persons (as defined In paragraph (l) of this. section) unless 
such persons also suffer from the handicaps described In this 
paragraph," 

'^'Handlciypped persons' means mentally retarded , hard of hearing, 
deaf, sg^ech Impaired, visually handicapped, seriously t emotionally 
disturbed, crippled, or other health Impaired persons who by 
reason^ of their handicapping condition cannot succeed-^ln a 
vocational , or consumer and homerrhklng education program designed 
for persons without such handicaps, and who for that reeson 
require, special educational assistance or a modified vocational 
•or consumer and homemaklng education program." 

••A regular vocational education program Is one that meets 
e£(fabllshed standards within the rules and regulations of the 
> State Board of Education and other certifying or licensing 
agencies. " 

"A regular vocational education program has an established 
rate of progress which Is expected of all students. The objec- 
tives of the program are Identified In terms of. specific 
occupational skills; completion of the program usually depends 
upon the ability pf the student to reach the program objectives 
within the specific period of time alloted." 

"A regular vocational education program usually has requirements , 
aunb as soeclf^ grade level of reading ability atid of computa- 
tional knowlodgd and skills, and tho physical ability. to use 
Standard facl^^les and equipment. 

^He meets tll^^^rlterla for classification as handicapped which 
have been es^raaished by the State Educa^onal Agency for the 

categrorles Included In the definition In the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968." 

**He Is diagnosed and classified by qualified professional persons.^ 

^He la unable, because of his handicapping condition, to succeed 
In vocatlon&l programs designed for persons without such handicaps* 
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"^'E!N1*ALLY RETARD 3D. Individuals are' considered to be mentally 
retarued when their rate of Intellectual development is signif- 
icantly less than the normal rate and their potential for acadettlc 
achievement Is estimated to be markedly less than that expected- 
of persons with a normal rate of Intellectual development. 

Criteria for inclusion in these categories require professional 
diagnosis Iri which conditions, such as h,earing loss, visual 
handicaps, emotional handicaps learning disabilities, language 
handicaps, social and cultural deprivation, are ruled out as 
the primary cause of lack of ability to Succeed. 

"EfeUCABLE RETAT-ED. Individuals in this group have a rate of ' 
Intellectual development which is approximately h3 to 75 percent 
of normal. They can be expected t6 achieve maximally to about the 
.sixth Jfgrade level in ; academic v^ork. However, they can be . 
educated and trained to .erter the world of work in positions which 
formerly may have been considered beyond thel^ capabilities. 

The rate of intellectual development, and other criteria for 
Inclusion in this category, must be that which is specified hy 
State regulations. ' ' 

"TRAINABLE RETAT-^^. Individuals In this group have a rate of^ 
Intellectual development approximately 25 to 50 percent of nortnar''' 
and respond more slowly to education and training than do the-' 
educable retarded. Many can be trained for Jobs which require 
ingle skills and In which" ado qua te supervrsion^^^^^^ 

The rate of intellectual development, and other criteria for 
inclusion in this category, must be that which is specified 
by State regulations. 

"LEARNING DISABILITY. Individuals with this handicap exhibit 
a disorder fn one or more basic psychological processes Involved * 
in understanding or using spoken or written language. These pro- 
cessesjray be manifested in disorders of listening, thinking, 
speaking, reading, writing, spelling, or simple computing. The 
term Includes conditions wlilch* have been referred to as pe«»eeptual 
handicaps, brain Injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
developn^ntal asphasls, etc. This category does not Include 
learning problems which are priraaz^iy cached by visual, hearing, 
or motor handicaps, mental retardation,, emotional disturbances, 
or environmental dlsadvangages . " 
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The follo\ving data collection ch^rt will be used to systematically. manage the data 
gathering procecs. 



Program A 
Program B 
Program C 
Program D 
Program E 
Proi^ram F 
Program G 
Program H 
Program 1 
Program J 
Prcgram K 
Program L 
Program M 
Program II 
Program O 
Program P 
Progrcim-Q 
Prograipn.R 
Prcgram S 
Program T 
Program U 
Prcgram U{1) 
-Program U( 2) 
Program V 
PrograiTi W 
Program X 
Program Y 
Program Z 
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' • \ ■ Section PII _ - ^ 

MANAGEMENT OP THE EVALUATIo|| " 

The f ollowing obiec(t*ves have been developed as a means of 
morJltorlng the progreso of evaluation activities. Documentation 
specified for each objective will be maintained In the Project's 
central filing system, 

* Pro.lect Evaluator 

1. Prior to October 15. 1975, the SEK Regional Office for 
Career and Vocatlozial Education Services, hereinafter referred 
to as the. Evaluator, will have prepared an evaluation plan as 
evidenced by the plan In the, Project Director' s .evaluation 
data file, - * • , * ' . 

2. Prior to October 15, 1975, the Evaluator will have roaMs 
on-site visits to each of the program coordinators to discuss 

> the proposed evaluation design with each, of the coordinators 
Involved In the project as evidenced by dated anecdotsd 
summaries of each visit on file In the Project 'i)lrectors 
?,evaluatlon data file,, , 

3. During the 1975-76 Project year, the EvAluator will 
Implement the evaluation plan as evldBnced by monthly summary 
reports submitted to the, Project Director and Office of • ' 
Exemplary and Special Weecls, % • 

k. During the 1975-76 Project year, the Evaluator will provide 
monthly status reports to each coordinator In the project' as 
evidenced by copies of monthly evaluation reports forwarded 
to the coordinator following' the evaluatoz"s monthly on-slta 
-visit, s 

Evaluation Calendar 

Dajbe 

October 15, 1975 ^ Prepare ^the Evaluation Plan.. 

October 15f 1975 On-sltes to all schools/program coor- 

dlii^ators. " * 

s 

1975*76 Project Year Monthly, summary reports to Project 

Director and Office of Exemplary and 
Special Needs 

1975-76 Project Year Provide, montlily on-site visits and 

monthly status reports. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 



I. Each evaluation instrument will have 5 copies. These copies will be 
disflributed to the Director, Office of Exemplary and Special Needs, 
the Evaluator, Project Director, Project Instructor, ^and a file^opy 
for the Southeast Kansas Regional Office. ' . ^ 

2» Upon the first visit to the project, the evaluator will go over the instrument 
with the proj^ect director and project instructor. Each instrument will be 
, reviewed so that all parties agree that the objectives for the project are^ 
correct as stated in the project proposal. # 

At this tinie, if the project director or instructor feels they wduld like to 
expand the objectives, those new objectives could be added to the instrument. 

On the first evaluation, the project director or instructor will state on what 
data they will base the information for each objective in their proposal. 
, This information will be reported on the first evaluation instrument only. 

Ai evaluation schedule will also be set up at the first meeting. 

3. The evaluator will fill the instrument out at monthly meetings after an 
on-site evckluation with the project director or instructor. The project 
director -or instructor will be responsible for furnishirig data to the 
evaluator* each month. 

* 4. Ttjie evaluate r will furnish the project director with completed evaluation 
instrurments for each program he is director of. The evaluE^tpr will furnish 
the project instructor with a copy of the instrument for his program. 

5. Each project will have a code letter and will not be referred to by the project 
title. This will make for complete anonymity of the program except for the 

Director, Office of Exempl^i^ and Special Needs, the evaluator, and the ^ 

Southeast Kansas Kecional Omce file. No program evaluations will be sent 
to any other office without the approval of the project director. " 
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Appendix p 



FINAL REPORT 
OF 

PILOT PROJECT TO DETERlvONE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
/ OF 

INDUSTRIES IN SOUTHEAST KANSAS 

% ■ •■ 

OBJECTIVES: The objective of this^project was to determine the 
need for educational services by industrial enter- 
prises throughout the Southeast Kansas area. In 
the past, coordination between industries and 
educational assistance has been on a Request basis 
through the continuing education sections of the 
various educational institutions. This project was 
intended for the purpose of asking industries what 
specific needs they have for educational assistance. 

The effort was made to coordinate the educational 
needs of industries with the ^education institutions, 
faculties and available expertise. The project 
pinpointed the type of edu^catibnal need and a follow 
through with the requested educational assistance will 
, be re^iuired to fulfill the need. It may be necessary 
to ask for assistancre froin others within the State of 
* c Kansas if the expertise is not available at KSCP, By 
^ the use of this pilot project in Southeast Kansas, the 
need for educational assistance to industries may be 
more fully realized and projected toward a state-wide 
plan, . • 



GOAL OF PROJECT: 

The goal of this project was to accumulate data from 
industries in Southeast Kansas on the need for edu- 
cational assistance or expertise. The data accumu- 
lated is in such a form as to show: 

1, The total industries contacted. 

2, The industki&g which desired expertise, 

3, The induistries which desired some form of 
educational training (in plant, extension, or 

formal course work) 

153 
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MAIN SECTIONS OF THE REPORT 

TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED: 

Number of Trsiinees 

' L Formal course work at regular high . * 

school classes, - 20 



2, Formal course work at Vocational High 

School, or occupational training, 406 

3, Vocational training at Vocational School. ^ 235 

4, Junior college training. ^ ' 57 

5, College or University course work on a 

full or part-time basis. 210 

6, Extension classes- -from college or 
universities 150 



7. Consulting from college expertise 

faculty members 

1 

8. Consulting from expertise in industry, ^ 

9. On-the-job training. 973 
10. In-plant training (specify the type needed). 34 

The following counties were involved with the project: 

Allen 
Cherokee 
Crawford 
Bourbon 

Labette ^ ' 

Montgomery 
Neosho 
Wilson 
Woodson 
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Total number of firms listed in nine- county- 
area. 

Total number of firms contacted during 
pilot project. 

Percent of firms contacted of total firms 
listed. 

Number of firms cooperating in survey. 

Number of total employees of firms cooperating 
in survey, 

Nimiber of needed future employees 
Turnover percent of firms contacted. 
Average number of employees per form. 
Firms contacted but not participating 

1, Not cooperative foi^survey, 

2, Wrong address or not there during busines 
hours, 

3, No longer in business. 
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MAIN ITEMS OF INTEREST CONCERNING THE FINDINGS 

The list of manufacturers used for this survey was compiled by Mid- 
America, Inc., Parsons, Kansas* in^ October 1974. We found many 
firms that went out of business or had moved while taking the survey. 
The kinds of firms contacted were not restricted in any form. There 
were one-man firms as well as large industriajl firlns. There were 
firms making simple products to very sophisticated devices. One 
central theme stands out. Almost every firm had a need for training 
tlje employees already employed or they needed employees with some 
specific skill or training before they were to be hired. 

The greatest ne^ed in terms of numbers of employees fell into the 
category of "on-the-job training, " Tli^ next largest area of need 
was involved with soipe sort of vocati 6na:l or bdcupatiohal training 
needed either at the high school level or at a sep^&.fe!e v^tatioi^al^ 
school. The next largest area fiSr. Aeed concerneJirthe GdUege a^d 
extension classes needed to fulfill the industricd needs ^of educatioi!* 

Almost' 60 percent the-educatipi^al.ndeds ^f tl^T firifas'-ii;iteryiew.ed - 
can be handled byr an allult with a hj.gn school education. Sonle of thei^ 
Jobs needed speoi|ic Vocational or oc^j||#ation^l training. A typical !^ 
employeir. i s looking ;fpjr. a^ composite tHe follqvang attributes of 
pot fenVial employ e^es:^ . .^v f\ , • i - 

r lb. Mafurek>ffcersons over 13 with'/liigh ^choojL, vocational ^ 
• , (T sschoojl or^ED, who are "billing tc/Wbrk. V 

"'^.Per so'hs'^with ^ood worit habits . \. \ 

^ 1* P?TS«J^*'%?*^^ col^monjj^en^sfeV, and 

/aiiilltyfto v^Bk with han^s and, head. " \ ^) 




,4. Persoris thfe.t can apj>Iy the^^gHffh^afr^ math^o evejryday . 
\ b \ problems ^nd/p^ocedti^esv|) ' V V . 

> . 5. ^Persons who Iplder stand the "profit motive" of firms tjiat . 

t.'^ . - " ■ ^ . , ' ^ ' .* 

/ i t are in iiusiness.- . « r 

* .'■ . - \ ''' )\ ■ I ' ■ ■ 

Persons'^who^^e' to be hired bwthe industria|L;fla5nis contacted must . 
4 have s way td elate to;cQi|)^e >Vark taught in the educational 
institvitions.y'* One of the gla^^^^^.cdTnments of thefi^ms conuactodhad 
to be the'profit or r.eason fi^i^1iSi(^re in bu This one fajcto 



_acre in busiu^^s. This one f^toi^ /.^ 
seals' to h^^^^beea^'l-eft p^j^f of *"diQ6r education^^^ a 
pe^dh is hired a^nd has perfbrme<tsatisfactorily on the job, the fi^rtis 
a^e iiiterested in d^veldpi^g^he p^'trs'on for a better job or a mo»e^ 
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responsible one. It is therefore very apparent that there is a great 
need for adtilt education to upgrade these people. Vocational 
Education in the broad sense is desperately needed to further improve 
people already employed by the industrial firms. Several courses 
which were mentioned by many firms were: safety courses, super- 
vision courses, printing courses, blueprint reading. Where there 
are community colleges and existing educational facilities, educators 
and businessmen could provide indepth courses for persons now 
employed by industry. 

Seminars, short courses, and other special educatio;n should be 
available^for those who need* the education. Most firms are willing 
to p.ay for upgrading and special vocational courses for their 
employees, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1, There is a need to increase Higlish and math skills in high school 
that are related to problems and procedures in industry, 

2, All educational institutions should teach the ^'profit motive" to 
the students before enterfng.the job market. 

3, Cooperative education at all levels could be encouraged to give 
students and firms better opportunities to evaluate each other, 

4, There is a tremendous need for adult vocational education courses 
to be given at various geographical locations concerning specific 
industrial needs, ^ • 

5, There must be more cooperation of community colleges and other 
educational institutions to bring in expertise from higher education 
or industry to satisfy the needs of the geographical area they 
represent. 
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A Proposed Contract for: Developing a Comprehensive System for Planning and 

Management of Vocational Education in Kauisas 



GOAL OF THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION : 

To promote, plan, develop, implement, and evaluate approved Vocational 
Education programs in Kansas. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

1. To provide state-wide leadership in Vocational Education, 
Z. To provide services to the local educational agencies, and 
3. To provide regulatory functions in regard to Fejjeral and State 
laws and policies. 

INTRODUCTION: A more effective and efficient way must be devised to plan for 
" and develop Vocational Education programs in Kansas. TTie State Advisory 

Council, in their evaluation of Vocational Education in Kansas, lists this as 
a critical need. There is a need for a comprehensive coordinated, valid 
vocational planning information necessary for systematically developing 
and directing the anticipated growth of Vocational Education in the state. 
The problem of limited resources and expanding demands necessitates a 
more formalized planning and management system for Vocational Educa- 
tion. It is with this thought in mind that , the following proposed activities ^ 
are presented. ^ 

O 

PROBLEM: To develop under contract with Unified School District 101, 

a vocational planning and management component for the Division of 
Vocational Education, this system to include^ a regional coordinator for 
. vocational planning and information dissemination in nine (9) Southeast 
Kansas counties. 

RATIONALE: During the past three (3) years, the Division of Vocational Educa- 
lion, through contracts with Kansas State University, has worked to 
develop and perfect systems to provide manpower needs data, student 
accounting, cqmputerized fund distribution, and vocational information 
f^r students. These systems, although developed in partial isolation from 
the division, have proven to be worthwhile and have considerable potential 
as planning and management tools. The continued development and so- 
phistication of these systems requires closer a d ministrative attachment 
and increased contact time with the personnel in the Division of Vocational 
Education^ Vocational planning at the state and local level can be ac- 
complished by a team effort of those involved m the decision making 
process. The purpose of this proposal is to provide a method for further 
4ntegration of information gathering and dissemination parts of a planning 
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and management system into the operation of the Division of Vocational 
EJducation. . * - 

The component proposed will consist of a vocational planning and manage- 
ment coordinator and one secretary at the state level to be responsible for 
directing the efforts of the activities and products of the Vocational 
Research Unit, the Information Unit, and the development of the Regional 
Service' Unit: 

The RESEARCH UNIT will be responsible for; 

(a) generating relevant current manpower needs d^ta for 

vocational planning, 
v(b) developing the State Plan for Vocational Education, 

(c) perfecting the student accounting system to retrieve data 
on vocational program enrollments, completions, and 
placement, 

(d) ,^ to develop and piit into operaUon the prescribed re- 
^ imbursement formula for distribution of vocational 

funds, and, 

' (e) coordinate Vocational Education research activities 
in the state. 

A consultant. Dr. James Harris, will be available on a one-half time basis ^ 
for assistance relating to research methods, computer related problems, 
and systems development matters* Dr. Harris directed the development 
of the manpower needs system for Vocational Education as well as the 
student accounting system. The unit will be composed of a Vocational 
Research Planner, one computer-pro.grammer analyst, and one secretary 
in addition to the consultant services provided by Dr. Harris. 

The INFORMATION UNIT will be responsible for operating and expanding the 
Kansas Vocational Information for Education and Work* System that is 
presently in operation. The persons in this unit wilT operate as a vocational 
information gathering, abstracting^ and dissemination team to provide the 
state staff and local schools with information on vocational opportunities, 
manpower data, and research findings relevant to the needs of school 
administrators, guidance counselors, vocational teachers, students, and 
others. T-His unit will be composed of one director, one disseminator, 
one abstractor, and one se'cretary. 

The r1:GIONAL SERVICE COORDINATING UNIT will be located at Erie, 
to serve nine ^(9) counties in Southeast Kansas (Cherokee, Labette, Wilson, ' 
Montgomery, Neosho, Bourbon, Allen, Woodson, Crawford). The Regional 
Coordinator will develop a system for planning Vocational Education and 
Career Education in the prescribed area. The coordinator will be required 
to meet once each month with the State Vocational Education staff and the 
State Planning and Management Coordinator. The Regional Coordinator will 
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provide assistance to the local education agencies in developing needs 
^ assessments for Vocational and Career Education, and act as a consultant 
in developing plans for programs, as well as providing local educators with 
assistance in making application for vocational programs and completing 
necessary forms for Vocational Education purposes. The identification of 
consultants or specialized persons to provide information needed Will be an 
important part of the Regional Coordinators job. The system to provide 
assistance to educators in this pilot region will be expanded to other regions 
of the state if this project proves successful. Working with the Regional 
Coordinator will be a vocational planner and a person responsible for in* 
service training of school personnel in Career Education. Consultants will 
be made available for providing information on specialized vocational 
programs for disadvantaged and handicapped students developing basic 
learning skills programs for youth and adults, and placement for follow- 
up problems. - . ^ 

MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION . The managment of the activities of 
this unit >yill be done through the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education with the aid of a five (5) member task force consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Division of Development, State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education, the Exemplary and Special Needs Section, and one 
other select Department of Education person. 

Office space will be provided in the State Department of Education for all 
staff members of this project except those desi^tnated as regional personnel, 
they will be provided office space in the Unified School District 101. 
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All Staff members of t^is project will be available to work with Vocational 
Education and Department pf Education staff personnel and will* participate 
in staff meetings as well as provide regular progress and other reports to 
the Vocational Education staff. ^ 

It will be the responsibility of this project to provide the rationale and base 
for justifying staff positions deemed necessary to continue the operation of 
information and research services neede^to effectively provide those data 
needed to direct and manag<5 vocational programs in the state. 
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